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Editorial Notes and Comments 


IN DEFENSE OF METHOD 


At a meeting of the Seminary Section of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association that met in Chicago this Spring, 
His Excellency, Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, introduced his discussion of methods in the 
seminary with observations on method at the other levels 
of Catholic education. Those who have labored for an im- 
proved teaching of Religion in our schools will find encour- 
agement in the opening paragraph of His Excellency’s pres- 
entation. Those responsible for college instruction should 
heed the vigorous statement of His Excellency in the second 
paragraph on “the crying need for studies on methods of 
teaching in our colleges and universities.” 


Certainly, one of the outstanding achievements of modern edu- 
cators is in the field of methodology. We have only to take up any 
of the better text-books used in our elementary schools and compare 
it with any text widely used in schools a generation ago to convince 
ourselves that course content today is presented in a manner which 
sings the praises of the modern educator. Of course, there have been 
exaggerations and stupid theorizing, but the solid fact remains that 
teaching in our schools is better because the methods are better. Deep 
studies have been made on the sensatory system and the psychological 
factors in learning, and objectives have been discussed and clarified, 
with the result that methods have been improved and the pupil is 
given an easier avenue to course content. Nobody today would dare 
to question the imperative need of teacher-training, precisely because 
it involves knowledge and skill in sound efficient methods. Indeed, so 
much attention has been given to class-room methods that sometimes 
superficial minds in education have taken good methods, without deep 
course content knowledge, to be the sum total of teacher-training, 
with the result that class-rooms become play-rooms and the precious 
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school objectives, habits of industry and acquisition of skills and 
exact knowledge, have been forgotten. There can be no divorce in the 
classroom between thorough knowledge of content and effective 
methods. Most of us remember in our school experience teachers who 
were very learned and yet pitifully ineffective. They had deep knowl- 
edge without any skill in method, and the pupils were impressed but 
not taught. Many of us fear that when the present school generation 
reaches the age of ruminating on its school experiences it will recall 
teachers who knew how to teach and not what to teach. Still in our 
efforts to train teachers we must not underestimate the need of sound 
efficient methods. 

What has been said on teaching methods is true in teacher-training 
for our elementary and high schools and in a narrower sense for our 
colleges. In the main, however, it is true that methods in our schools 
of higher education are still poor. The attempt to incorporate research 
work with class-room activities and the overstressing of the impor- 
tance of research studies in judging the fitness of professors have 
done a harm which shows itself in the shallowness of learning to 
which much of the trouble of our times can be traced. Who has not 
smiled at the graduates who go out into life with only a bit of research 
on some very small question as the guaranty of their fitness for an 
academic degree? Immature studies by immature minds, wholly lack- 
ing in wide background knowledge, flow from our university presses 
to gather dust in obscure corners of libraries. The function of the 
college and of the university has not been clearly defined. The dis- 
tinction to which Cardinal Newman calls attention between the uni- 
versity and the academy has been cast aside, and there is not much 
method in the class-rooms of our schools of higher learning, or 
methods are inefficient. There is a crying need for studies on methods 
of teaching in our colleges and universities, and out of these studies 
the real functions of these institutions will be more accurately defined. 
The magisterial and the doctrinal thesis need not be cast aside, for 
they are needed as exercises in methods of research, but they cer- 
tainly ought to be more properly framed in the work of the college 
and the university. 


“THE RELIGION TEACHER REPRESENTS 
THE CHURCH” 


At another session of the National Catholic Educational 
Association that met in Chicago this Spring, Father John C. 
Ryan, director of Religion for the archdiocese of Detroit, 
gave a brief but splendid analysis of the teacher’s part in 
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the work of religious education. Father Ryan began with the 
premise that the parochial school is for all Catholic children 
in a democracy, “rich and poor, good, bad and indifferent, of 
many and varied national origins, from all types of homes, 
and each with a right to the blessings of the Church and the 
school.” In a Fall issue, this JouRNaL will publish Father 
Ryan’s article in its entirety. In the meantime, we would 
like to give our readers a copy of the letter with which Father 
Ryan closed his address. We believe teachers will find it 
helpful in making professional inventories during the coming 
summer. The letter was written on January 3, 1942, from 
aboard the U.S.S. Alabama: 


Dear Father: 


Many thanks for the clippings that you sent me. I was very 
sorry to read of the death of Sister John Francis. She was my 
teacher for three years; I owe her the practice of my faith. 

She was a real teacher. She always had perfect control, as we 
say here, yet she was always gentle and kind. I never heard her 
say a harsh or sarcastic word to anyone. Whatever she said, and 
she could say plenty, she said privately. 

I was an orphan, adopted into a home in St. Mary’s parish. 
Sister John Francis taught me what I know about my Religion. 
She made everything we studied fit into our lives. She taught us 
as though she had been brought up in our neighborhood. She 
taught us to pray, and she made us pray. That was her theme 
song every day. No wonder that I never forget my prayers, no 
matter where I am. 

Father, I am sending this little offering for a Mass. It is not 
for Sister John Francis. She doesn’t need it. It is for her former 
pupils, that God may give them the courage to be worthy of her. 


Sincerely, 
Joun Patton 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 


At this time of the year innumerable teachers are plan- 
ning for next year’s work. Father Thomas J. Quigley, dio- 
cesan superintendent of Schools for Pittsburgh, recently 
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made an observation’ that is full of suggestion for those who 
have courage to analyze it and to put it into effect. We doubt 
if teachers understand and appreciate sufficiently the experi- 
ences and activities, in and out of the classroom, through 
which children and youth may be guided toward the virtues 
of Christian living. Father Quigley stated it nicely when 
he said: 

We need to think less in terms of teaching Religion, and rather 
guide children through experiences wherein they will develop the 
habit of Religion. In the same way, we need to aim less at inculcating 
civic information and rather develop activities and experiences in and 
out of the classroom, through which children will develop habits of 
allegiance, reverence, obedience, and love for family life first, and 
then for neighborhood life, parish life, civic life, national life, all 
human life, enriching and broadening the experiences as the pupil 
matures and directing it all in terms of allegiance, reverence, obedi- 
ence, and love of the supreme good which is God. 


EDUCATION FOR THE CHRISTIAN MORAL ORDER 


Last February” Rev. John A. Toomey, S.J., introduced 
readers of America to the second survey of the U.C.O. Press 
Relations Committee. Under another title the Acolyte for 
April, 1942,° reprinted Father Toomey’s introduction and 
concrete examples of paganism in current magazines. The 
same content was used by Rev. John A. O’Brien of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame in a paper entitled “Teaching Reli- 
gion in a Changing World,” read at a meeting of the Parish 
School Department during the annual Convention of the 
N.C.E.A. Father Toomey’s material, particularly in its enu- 
meration of examples of the current trend of paganism, defi- 


*In a paper on “The Christian Concept of Patriotism,” presented last April, 
at a session of the Parish School Department of the National Catholic EKduca- 
tional Association. Father Quigley’s paper will be published in a Fall issue of 
this magazine. 

“Some Pages in our Magazines Should be Labeled Poison,” America LXVI 
(February 14, 1942), 516-517. 


*“Hard Blasts at the Moral Order,” The Acolyte XVIII (April, 1942) 10-12. 
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nitely suggests an educational problem. Those engaged in the 
work of the religious development of the young—child, youth, 
college man and woman, are overwhelmed when they consider 
what Father Toomey calls the “social climate” of our day. 
Moreover, the wise educator has learned that prohibitions 
and other negative admonitions about this climate have little 
carry-over into actual living. We would like to recommend 
to the consideration of interested Catholic educators the 
advisability of guiding the young to criticize for themselves 
this modern “social climate.” We would show it to youth. 
We would guide them to discover its pagan and anti-Catholic 
manifestations. But at just what age the young should have 
their first experiences in this type of learning is a problem 
for further study. Of one thing we are sure, however, that 
by the time the boy or girl is in third or fourth year high 
school, he is having such a variety of de-Christianizing expe- 
riences in the world in which he lives that we are failing him 
if we do not help him to interpret them. We would suggest 
that examples of the unfavorable situations manifested in 
newspaper, periodical and current books, in radio, movie and 
theater, be brought into the classroom. We would teach youth 
to pass judgment upon them. We would guide him to identify 
current paganism and other trends, and we would teach him 
to interpret these situations as an instructed Catholic should. 
This, we believe, is a necessary learning experience. It is 
teaching the application of principles. It is associating Reli- 
gion with everyday living. It is guiding the young to use the 
teachings of Religion as a rule of life. It is attacking the un- 
healthy situations in the “social climate” in terms of positive 
Catholic living. In addition, it will furnish opportunity to 
relate the doctrine of divine grace and all it implies and 
offers to the needs of our day. But there is a warning that 
should be expressed in any consideration of isolated situations 
such as those given in the aforementioned Survey. Nothing 
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makes an alert thinker, either youth or adult, more disgusted 
with the cause of Religion than the application of its teach- 
ing to a situation in which all conditions are not presented 
or which are presented inaccurately. At this time we offer to 
our teacher-readers an admonition we received from the late 
Very Rev. F. V. Corcoran, first chairman of the advisory 
board of this JouRNAL, when we deliberated on the advisa- 
bility of furnishing teachers with specific moral situations for 
classroom discussion. Father Corcoran, theologian that he 
was, said: “Teachers must realize that there are situations in 
the interpretation of which theologians themselves do not 
agree.” 


THE FORMATION OF A CHRISTIAN SPIRIT IN A 
SCHOOL 


Our view of the essence of Christianity will determine the means 
we shall take for the training of Christian youth. We shall see how 
to make our children Christians, and how to give our schools a 
Christian spirit, when we realize what it is to be a Christian, accord- 
ing to God’s idea of Christianity. The means taken by those who 
think of Religion primarily in terms of morality will differ widely 
from the means taken by those who think of it in terms of Life. If 
we could all see that Christianity is Christ; that He is living in the 
Church today, giving man to God and God to man by a communica- 
tion of divine life—we would agree about the means of Christianizing 
both the individual child and the school. 


(By H. B., “The Formation of A Christian Spirit in a School,” 
Orate Fratres, Vol. XVI, No. 6 (April 19, 1942), pp. 257-258.) 





THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF CHRISTO- 
CENTRISM IN THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


REVEREND W. H. RUSSELL 
Catholic University 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor’s Note: Father Russell has made an extraordinary fine presentation in 
the following outstanding contribution to catechetical literature. Teachers at all 
levels will find in it: (1) content for reflection and resolution; (2) direction 
in the selection of content for professional growth; (3) direction in the selec- 
tion of content and method for participation in the process of religious education. 


In the history of the teaching of the Catholic religion we 
observe two underlying factors at work, with of course vary- 
ing aspects and disagreements in each factor. The first is the 
strong desire to hand on to the young and even to adults the 
sana doctrina, the unchangeable content of revelation. The 
emphasis here is on continuity, on tradition. By and large 
the great effort has been to “preach the Gospel,” to exclude 
the false deductions of heretics. Christ had warned against 
“other Christs,” and St. Paul worded a caption which has 
never been forgotten.’ In the fourth century Athansasius was 
to be the great champion of tradition. 

The second factor has to do with the attempt, evident in 
all centuries, so to teach the truth that it will meet the needs 
of the people of the particular century or place and off-set the 
anti-Christian positions of the age. This outlook has to do 
largely with method, but it also touches the field of content 
from the point of view of what needs stressing and full devel- 
opment. The emphasis in this factor was always on adjust- 
ment to an actual situation. Each age teemed with new diffi- 
culties as it met the ancient Church. 

When Cyril of Jerusalem, for instance, framed his Cate- 
chesis he had to walk warily. Many phrases were under sus- 
picion, and the Nicene Creed was not yet everywhere fol- 


*“Fven if we or an angel from heaven should preach a gospel to you other 
than that which we have preached to you, let him be anathama.” (Gal. 1,8.) 
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lowed. Were he not careful, an Arian or Semi-Arian tinge 
might creep easily into his sermons to the catechumens. 
Gregory of Nyssa, in his Great Catechism, which is not a 
catechism in our sense of the term but a work of controversy, 
attempted to guide teachers in the problem of adjustment.” 
A little later Augustine composed what is called his narrative 


*“Not that the same method of instruction will be suitable in the case of all 
who approach the word. The catechism must be adapted to the diversities of 
their religious worship. . . . The method of the recovery must be adapted to the 
form of the disease. You will not by the same means cure the polytheism of the 
Greek and the unbelief of the Jews as to the only begotten God. . . . It is neces- 
sary .. . to regard the opinions which the persons have taken up and to frame 
your argument in accordance with the error into which each has fallen . . ., that 
thus, throug h what is agreed on both sides, the truth may conclusively be brought 
to light.” P. Schaff and H. Wace, ed. The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
Sec. Ser. Vol. V, 474-474, N. Y. 1893. 


method of teaching Religion through the medium of the Bible 
and of Church History. He illustrates in his De Catechizandis 
Rudibus the effort to adapt instructions to the capacities and 
the background of the students. That which moved Peter 
Canisius to write his famous catechisms was his desire to 
have “‘a catechism suited to the needs of the Germans.* “It 
is worthy of note that Canisius touches but lightly on those 
fundamental doctrines that were not jeopardized by false 
teaching; but he develops at length those doctrines attacked 
by the heretics. . . . In the first edition are found 1100 quota- 
tions from Scripture, and 400 from the Fathers.’”* In the 
Munich method which was designed in the last century we 
see a rather heavy attempt to adapt the teaching of Religion 
to modern psychology. 

In our own country we may observe this double factor of 
tradition and adjustment at work. Some teachers think that 
the old catechism is good enough; some theologians look only 
to the past; some writers have continued the policy of trans- 
lating theology books and calling them Religion text books. 
On the other hand, numerous writers have sought to meet 
the challenge that is ours here in America and to rearrange 
the ancient truths to meet present situations. The recently 
Revised Baltimore Catechism brings out more of the social 
aspects of Religion. On the grade level the Catholic Faith 





* J. Brodrick, Saint Peter Canisius, Sheed and Ward, N. Y. 1935, 222. 
*'M. Gatterer-Krus, The Theory and Practice of the Catechism, tr. by J. B. 


Culemans. Pustet, N. Y. 1914, 54-55. 
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series, The Highways to Heaven series, the Schorsch series 
and the Christ-life series are adaptations. In the college field 
the books of Dr. Cooper were the first to adapt religious 
instruction to the needs of the laity. Both the attitude of 
continuity and the attitude of modification are necessary. 
Both have their value. But history does make clear the truth 
that adaptation is sound and advisable. 


We are confronted with problems today which not only 
make changes in procedure necessary but which make them 
more difficult than ever before. St. Peter Canisius had terrible 
obstacles to overcome. Vituperation and hatred and even 
procrastination leered at him from all sides. Yet he did not 
meet the hatred for God and for all Religion which we see 
in the world today. It is probable that the secular mentality 
never before affected so great a proportion of the population. 
Never before were so many utterly indifferent to Religion. 
Never before did we have to reckon with anything exactly 
like that which is termed the scientific attitude. The scientific 
method is a good thing in itself, but in its abused and popu- 
larized use it tends to undermine all revelation and the 
process called deduction. It stands for experimentation and 
induction and begins with the assumption that final truth, if 
it were attainable, could only be had by way of experimenta- 
tion and induction. The man on the street boasts of his “‘sci- 
entific’ knowledge rather than of biblical knowledge. At a 
certain university where the Ten Commandments are con- 
sidered to be out-moded, an experiment was conducted to 
determine whether or not chastity is a good thing. More 


weight is given to man’s conclusions that to God’s revealed 
word. 


Never before have teachers been forced to deal with the 
outlook peculiar to American democracy. Europe was indeed 
affected by the democratic movement, but it remained Europe 
fundamentally. Democracy in its underlying principle of 
respect for the individual is thoroughly Christian. However, 
when one man boasts about being as good as his neighbor, 
he may also be inclined to judge that he is just as capable 
as his neighbor in deciding what is the truth about Religion. 
In a country where so many could move to new frontiers it 
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easily became the custom to pass on to “new frontiers” in 
Religion, that is, to discard the old Religion, or to consider 
all religions as commercial ventures. Again, our age has been 
characterized as anti-intellectual. Feeling, emotion, preju- 
duce are given full sway in Religion. Education has been 
softened. Multitudes in the schools are not idea-minded. 
They shun abstract, rational thought. Consequently, the 
success of text-books in Religion built for intellectuals can 
readily be imagined. Finally, we speak of the Catholic Faith 
as intellectual, as rational as well as supernatural. In apolo- 
getics we argue on truth and for truth. Meanwhile, people 
all around us are swayed by personalities, many of whom 
despise truth. All these situations need to be heeded by the 
teacher of Religion. It is perhaps natural that there should 
be among us disagreement and discontent over the teaching 
of Religion; nevertheless, it is extremely important that we 
seek a way of presenting Religion effectively. After the war 
we shall be confronted with some form of a Religion of 
humanity which will deny that the dignity of man rests on 
Christian principles. 

The two preceding paragraphs refer to difficulties external 
to the teacher of Religion and which affect his students. There 
are also confusions within the corps of Religion teachers. 
Formerly, there was no one to mark out for the Religion 
teacher just how far his field of Religion was distinct from 
that of theology, and what content the Religion teacher 
should stress. Priests were trained in theology but not in 
the teaching of Religion. Up to two decades ago, and even 
today in numerous centers, the Religion text books, were for 
the most part translated theologies. Recently there has been 
some writing on the necessity of more theology for the Reli- 
gion teacher. Certainly there have been many ill-fitted teach- 
ers of Religion, and we do much harm through our ignorance. 
But there have been also theologians who were woeful failures 
as teachers of Religion. We cannot complain about the failure 
of the Religion courses without recognizing that the priests 
who taught them had been trained in theology. Dissatisfac- 
tion is not limited to Religion. Many priests are dissatisfied 
with the way theology itself is taught. 
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Since the aim of the theologian, as theology is taught, is 
to have his students know, and the primary aim of the Reli- 
gion teacher is to have his students Jive their Religion, it 
follows that content must be selected which will move the 
student to love God and neighbor. The theologian analyses; 
he seeks primarily to penetrate into the depths of truth. The 
Religion teacher seeks to have truth penetrate into the depth 
of young hearts and minds. Because this aim of the two 
sciences differs, there must be some difference in content. 
Objectively, Religion is a thing to be known. But primarily 
the Religion teacher regards his subject from the point of 
view of its intended effect, namely, the character of the stu- 
dent. Looked at from this angle, that is, subjectively, Reli- 
gion is a virtue or habit the teacher wants to see developed 
in the student. The teacher makes all truths and practices 
pivot around this inculcation of a virtue. As a virtue, Reli- 
gion cannot be taught, for it is the student who by personal 
cooperation with grace must acquire the virtue. Knowledge 
is essential in this process, but knowledge is not the goal. The 
Religion teacher strives to reach through the mind to the 
heart and will of the student. The student is religious when 
he has acquired the aim of Christ, the motive of Christ, that 
is, to do those things that are pleasing to the Father. Or, the 
student is religious when, like Christ, he loves God and neigh- 
bor. This is better than saying that one is religious because he 
knows his Religion. The student must indeed know, accord- 
ing to his capacity, but knowledge is sterile until the student 
lives his Religion. And the best knowledge is that which 
moves him to action. 


Basically, the virtues of the religious person remain the 
same throughout the centuries, but they may be manifested 
in different ways. Johnnie may appear to be a pious boy; 
yet the teacher must reckon with the kind of Johnnie’s piety. 
He might be pious to get out of the hard work of study, or 
to neglect obvious duties at home. If Johnnie refuses to join 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, or to help in the Community 
Chest drive, or to assist in establishing a camp for under- 
privileged children, or to join the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, he may not actually be pious. There is such a thing 
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as selfish piety. Likewise, students generally reflect the spirit 
of the age in which they live; they are creatures of environ- 
ment. Helen may not be Catholic in thought. Hence the 
teacher of Religion is constantly re-arranging the content 
and method in Religion so that they counteract the un-Cath- 
olic attitudes that may be prevalent. Archbishop Ireland 
said that it would never be advisable to know the thirteenth 
century better than the twentieth. Hence it is very doubtful 
if those teachers who take up the entire year of fourth year 
in high school with Church History are preparing the students 
to counteract modern thought, since it is precisely present- 
day modes which are affecting our students. Hence the wise 
teacher studies the attitudes and background of the students 
with a view to their acquiring the mind of Christ. The peace 
of Christ can come only to those of good will. Hence, it may 
be history, or it may be the Mass, or it may be social justice 
that is the proper subject. The teacher must so choose and 
present the content as to meet an actual situation. 


Christo-centrism in the teaching of Religion is an effort 
to meet conditions peculiar to our day. It is not an innova- 
tion; neither is it a rejection of any necessary element of 
content or of method. It is something that to a degree is 
followed in every Catholic classroom but which permits of 
vast expanse. It can be adjusted to any syllabus or system. 
It is applicable on any level, but applies with special force 
in the high school years. Every successful teacher, from St. 
Peter to St. Ignatius of Antioch, from Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Augustine to Thomas Aquinas in his treatment of the 
three prayers, to Peter Canisius, to St. Theresa, to Overberg, 
to Cardinal Gibbons, employed it more or less, for its domi- 
nant approach is scriptural. 


Christo-centrism is particularly the formation of the teach- 
er through the constant reading of the Gospels. It insists that 
Jesus the divine teacher be studied. Presuming that the 
teacher has become expert in the Gospels, Christo-centrism 
is the keeping of the Person Jesus Christ before the imagina- 
tions of the students. It is the receding of the teacher into 
the background so that the doctrine or precept to be taught 
appears to come directly from and to be seen in this divine 
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teacher. It is thus the making of the Person the center and 
core of all Religion teaching and the attempt to teach as He 
did. Christo-centrism is based on the principle that Christ 
is His own appeal, once He is visualized, known and loved. 
Since devotion is always to be given to the Person, not to 
abstract truth as such, Christo-centrism is emphasis on the 
‘““Me” element’ as preferable to an impression of religion as 
an “it” or impersonal thing. The influence of Aristotle and 
philosophy on theology, and through translated theologies 
on Religion text books, resulted in truth being taught in a 
series of abstract propositions. Thus the students in Religion 
came to know truths about Christ but not the Christ of the 
Gospels as a living, teaching, inspiring Person. Christ per- 
sonalized Religion. Instead of separating doctrine and prac- 
tice, He would have us keep them united to His own Person. 
Christo-centrism is the enabling of the student to learn and 
practice Religion as a thing of personal loyalty to Him who 
in the Church is the way and the means to the Father. Twenty 
years ago when observing the effect of the Person Christ on 
students, and even when writing later on the subject,” I did 
not then fully realize the extent to which content emphasized 
by our Lord was under-emphasized in many of the religion 
text books.” Meanwhile, the conviction has grown upon me 
that Christo-centrism is much more than a method. It may 
be said that it is an aim, a content and a method. 

The divine teacher made clear the aim which He would 
have every Religion teacher follow. In Christo-centrism the 
teacher constantly checks his motives against those which 
dominated the Nazarene. We may never forget that He is 
God’s ideal of Man. We watch Him seated by the well and 
catch the intensity of “my food is to do the will of him that 
sent me, to accomplish his work.’”* We realize why He would 
not be king, why no allurement could twist Him, “for I have 
come down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will 


*Jn. 4, 34. 

° A Teacher's Guide to Christ the Leader. Bruce Co. Milw., 1939, 11 ff. 

*“Aim and Content of the High School Religion Course.” C. E. Rev. March- 
April, 1924. 

*P. Doherty, Comparative Study of the Dominant Aim and Content of the 
Gospels and of Some Representative College Religion Texts. M.A. dissertation 
Catholic University. 
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of him who sent me.’” We are impressed indeed, when we see 
this strong and magnetic and fearless Man state: “I do al- 
ways the things that are pleasing to him.’’ He was sturdily 
loyal and resisted Satan in order that “the world may know 
that I love the Father.” And because He loved the Father 
He loved also His fellowmen: ‘“‘Greater love than this no one 
has, that one lay down his life for his friends.”** He did all 
that with one motive: “I have glorified thee on earth: I have 
accomplished the work that thou hast given me to do.” 
“Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified in 
Him.’”** 

Briefly, the aim of this divine teacher was to show us how 
to live unselfishly for God. Christo-centrism is thus theo- 
centric. The aim of Christ was to teach us to be a credit to 
our Father, how to glorify Him. We glorify Him by loving 
Him and our neighbor for the sake of Him. Christo-centrism 
thus makes Religion to be a striving to do things pleasing 
to the Father. And we best glorify Him or please Him when 
we develop the basic virtues of faith in Him and love of Him, 
and love of our neighbor. We love Him in order to bring 
renown to Him. The essential fact to observe here is that 
the aim is outside of self. We accomplish God’s work, we 
finish the task which He gave us to do when we deepen that 
unselfish habit or quality of love. The moment of finishing, 
of course, is at death. Life is a time of purifying our motive, 
our desire to be a credit to God. This is a far different empha- 
sis than that in which the student is led to believe that his 
only duty is the salvation of his soul. Certainly, this is a 
duty, but the divine teacher never said anything about saving 
His own soul. He taught us to save our souls by losing our- 
selves, by concentrating on something outside of ourselves— 
the glory of God through love of Him and of our neighbor. 

So difficult is it to acquire this unselfish outlook that 
Christo-centrism insists on a constant visualization of Jesus 
living His own life so as to please His Father. The students 
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need to see Him refusing to seek self-satisfaction. Naturally, 
the teacher must exemplify in his or her own living the aim 
of Christ, but even in so doing he seeks to focus attention 
on the ideal Man who so unified all His actions into one aim. 

As a good teacher Christ often repeated certain dominant 
themes. He kept recurring to essentials. One word was con- 
stantly on His lips—Father. At the end came the revelation 
of the Holy Spirit. Hence the Trinity, as life within God, 
and the Fatherhood of God as describing God’s relationship 
to us. He portrayed God as a loving Father and insisted that 
everyman is our brother. “Do not you, however, be called 
‘Rabbi’; for one is your Teacher, and you are all brothers. 
And call no one your Father upon earth; for One is your 
Father, He who is in heaven."* Hence also flowed for us the 
duty of love—expressed through direct worship and atone- 
ment in the Mass, and through deeds done to our neighbor. 
He spoke of life, for Christianity is God reaching down to 
man and restoring him to friendship. And this friendship 
would be established through membership in the kingdom, 
for the Church is an organism. It is membership in Him who 
imparts life, and membership in one another. The practice of 
prayer, and the virtues of faith, love, mercy, honesty, for- 
giveness, penance, generosity, joy were the qualities which 
Christ expected we would cherish. 


Christo-centrism is constant insistence on these large 
thoughts, living thoughts and demands, that they become liv- 
ing thoughts, not merely memorized thoughts. Fatherhood, 
brotherhood, life, the value of the kingdom or the Church, 
for He is there, love, deeds of kindness, forgiveness, prayer, 
mercy, joy—these truths and practices need to be presented 
in the living situations in which Jesus placed them. In Christ 
they are seen at work, seen personalized, seen functioning. 
Other points of content are obviously necessary, but in 
Christo-centrism there is a constant recurrence to dominant 
themes, for the human mind has a tendency to stress minu- 
tiae, accidentals, and to become excited over straining out 
the gnat while swallowing the camel. The virtues as seen in 
Christ tend to make Religion more of a life to be lived. When 


* Mt. 23, 8-9 Greek. 
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we stress what Christ stressed we keep to the core of Reli- 
gion. 


As a method Christo-centrism includes every approach 
used by Jesus in so far as that is humanly possible. One can- 
not affirm with divine assurance, but one may picture Him 
affirming. Christo-centrism goes on the assumption that 
Christ was a master-pedagogue and that the more we study 
and pray over His method the more shall we enhance the 
teaching of Religion. Only through long familiarity with the 
Gospels does one sense the nature of Christo-centrism. It 
cannot be reduced to rigid definitional exactness because it 
is a living way, a deep love. It is a losing of oneself in the 
God-Man. It is preoccupation with Christ’s view of this 
particular student. It cannot be learned by cold analysis, 
for it is personal and individual and not exactly the same in 
any two teachers. It is an art more than a science because it 
is not transferable by words. It is adaptation to our day of 
the truths He emphasized by portraying them in new appli- 
cations. 


Christo-centrism is no one way of teaching Religion; 
rather, it is aptness at various ways, in imitation of Him. It 
is, first of all, an effort to be Christ-like, just as He was what 
He taught. It is strength in asserting the truth as He affirmed 
it. It is a knack of actualizing or making real the unseen or 
invisible truth as He did through parables and concreteness 
of language. It is spiritualization or correlation, using modern 
material achievements as ladders or means to enable stu- 
dents to rise to a grasp of spiritual realities. It is individual- 
ization, or the power to make each student feel that the truth 
or lesson applies to him particularly. This implies alertness 
at turning a remark or an occasion into a spiritual lesson, 
whether this be done by a rhetorical question, a glance, or 
a bringing of the student’s thought out into the open—now 
questioning, now chiding, now encouraging, but always being 
unselfish and knowing beforehand what to do or say but not 
necessarily letting the student know what might come next. 
It is repetition as often as is prudently necessary, and pa- 
tience with human slowness to rise to sanctity. It is restraint 
of the teacher’s too-frequent tendency to crush, to coerce, 
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for the Divine Teacher never crushed the personalities of 
any of the apostles nor took from His enemies their power 
of free choice. Rather did He generally make His students 
draw their own conclusions or decide for themselves even as 
He spoke of sanctions. 


Per ipsum. The teacher feels his inadequacy to the task 
of raising sense-inclined creatures to the plane of supernatural 
living; hence he seeks to merge himself into the Master who 
teaches. ‘‘St. Thomas was a sign so pure that he disappeared 
before what he pointed out.” Man approaches God only 
through the God-Man. Christo-centrism portrays Him as 
priest and mediator. It teaches students to pray through 
Christ. In order therefore that the students may come to 
regard Him as mediator, the teacher in Christo-centrism 
seeks to submerge his own ego, to avoid pompousness, to 
avoid becoming that type of priest described by the novelist 
as one ‘“‘whose every movement was a masterpiece of uncon- 
scious self-assertion.” Christo-centrism is not a lecturing on 
Christ, but the permitting of Christ to be heard and to teach 
so that the students may catch His tone, His glance, His 
love. It is a learning through His conquering of circumstances 
how human nature may be balanced and developed harmoni- 
ously, and what qualities should shine in the Christian. 


Cum ipso. Christo-centrism is the built-up habit of walk- 
ing with Christ, thinking with Him, seeing His aim. It implies 
such a mastery of Gospel background that the students are 
enabled to live with Christ at least during the Religion period. 
Christo-centrism is not merely teaching what love is, or what 
obedience to the moral law is, but the depicting of Him loving 
and obeying. It is seeing Him use up His energies for the 
glory of His Father and the good of His neighbor. It takes 
the question of honesty in taxes and considers it with Christ 
as He showed Peter how not to scandalize. It is the practice 
of taking any problem of belief or of action and throwing it 
back into the classroom of the open spaces over which the 
Nazarene ruled and then treating it with Him. In its full 
development Christo-centrism uses often the present tense. 
It is not a narrating of what Christ did, but it is seeing Him 
do it or say it. Consequently, the students are placed right 
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on the scene so that they visualize the action taking place 
here and now. It is a seeking of His counsel; it is companion- 
ship with Him not only on Sunday but also on Monday and 
in the office and on the athletic field. It is offering the Mass 
with Him and then seeking to appreciate His company in 
Communion, and later dropping into a church to converse 
with Him. It is a bearing up with Him in the routine of daily 
living. 

In ipso. “It is no longer I that live, but Christ lives in 
me.”’* Christo-centrism is an effort to live in Christ in the 
Church. We may not reach St. Paul’s heights, but we may 
strive to re-live through the guidance of the Holy Spirit the 
Christ-life. Christo-centrism is not in its early stages in the 
teacher or the student the same as the mystical Christ of St. 
Paul, not a living with the glorified Christ, for the teacher 
never forgets the visible rabbi of the hills of Galilee and 
Judea. The end toward which Christo-centrism strives is the 
Christ of His mystical body, but the Christ of the Gospels 
is always foremost in the teacher’s teaching since he must 
always be with students who are beginners. Christ in His 
humanity, the visible Christ must be known and loved before 
one can have the mind of Christ. “Abide in me and I in 
you,””’ requires that dogma and moral be taught around Him, 
not separated from Him. This absorption into Him, this 
catching of His unselfishness, courage, fearlessness, patience, 


joy, love is a slow process and requires complete surrender 
to Him. 


To ask any teacher of Religion to take on the aim, the 
emphasized content and the methods of Christ is to ask high 
sanctity, or at least its beginnings, and high pedagogical 
ability. Some inexperienced teachers have become lyrical 
about the advantages of permitting the personality of Jesus 
to be set before the students. Such writers presume that the 
teacher has merely to open the New Testament or to read 
it to the students in order to send forth from the classroom 
another Aloysius or a Little Flower. However, to make 
Christo-centrism effective is not quite so simple as all that. 


Gal. 2, 20. 
Jn. 15,4. 
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Christ is indeed the most inspiring of teachers and the richest 
in personality traits of all the sons of men, but this same 
Christ found many faults in His students at the end of their 
course with Him, and He Himself had frequently to chide 
them and to correct them. 

The function of Christo-centrism is precisely the inspiring, 
the elevating and the spurring of students to accomplish 
things for Christ by becoming Christ-like. But the word of 
God is not living and efficient in every case, for the reason 
that the New Testament is a difficult book and its effective 
use presupposes first of all a teacher who has absorbed and 
lived the aim, the emphasized content and the methods of 
Christ. Such a teacher may be able to make the Gospel scenes 
live and to supply the necessary background for students 
not mentally or spiritually equipped to visualize Christ. 
Unfortunately, neither teacher nor students see all that is in 
the Gospels at the first reading, nor at the hundredth. Years of 
laborious research and study and prayer are necessary before 
the teacher himself begins to realize that “it is good to be 
here.” A very high calibre of unselfishness, much persever- 
ance and some keenness are essential before one can mine the 
ore found in this field. Were the Gospels read well on Sun- 
days, were the children in the homes made to read the Gos- 
pels and Acts, were the New Testament on the required list 
of readings in our Education courses and in some English 
courses, then there might be more effective use of Christo- 
centrism in the Religion courses. The Religion teacher has 
a difficult task because Catholic education is not unified or 
integrated around Religion. Despite these obstacles, how- 
ever, the teacher of Religion should not hesitate to do what 
he can to make Christ the center of the lives of the students, 
for Christo-centrism has many functions to fulfill in this 
very secularized world of ours. 


Christ was a lively, challenging teacher. The first function 
of Christo-centrism is to enliven the teaching of Religion. 
By enliven I mean the touching of the interests of the stu- 
dents to a degree that they feel that Christ is someone for 
them personally. I mean the removal of doctrine and practice 
from the realm of the abstract. Christo-centrism enlivens the 
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classroom because the students feel that Christ Himself is 
there. If students admire a teacher they want to know his 
views on this or that problem. In Christo-centrism the teacher 
permits Christ to do the answering, for it is a training of 
the students to see with the eyes of Christ. The teacher is 
not merely teaching the life of Christ historically; he is 
applying the life of Jesus to our day. A threefold procedure 
is followed: first, sufficient background is supplied to enable 
the students to visualize the scene and persons; second, there 
is an effort to catch the principle implied in the event or 
statement; third, application is made in one or a dozen ways 
to the problems of today. Whether the question be matri- 
mony, living wage, prayer, divorce, drink, petting, gambling 
or the Mass the teacher will find some incident or remark 
in the Gospels around which to discuss the problem. It is 
difficult of course to do this where there are rigid syllabuses 
and a definite amount of matter to cover. Order and lesson 
plans are good, but too much devotion to the latter may 
kill the spirit. The teacher should be permitted to do some 
real teaching. A syllabus does not foresee what might happen 
over the week-end. The right occasion must often be seized, 
as Christ seized it. He kept His students on the qui vivre 
by meeting situations as they arose. As far as we know no 
one went to sleep during His discourses, and no one could 
predict what point He might at any moment bring up. The 
more the teacher studies the methods of Jesus, the more will 
he put life into the truths he teaches. The Master taught 
truth in life situations, not in a vacuum. Hence Christo- 
centrism aims to see that “ho-hum” attitude does not arise 
in the Religion class. Christ’s use of the rhetorical question 
is also a device that helps to keep the class alive. 


A second function of Christo-centrism is to enable all the 
students in the class to feel that the course has been planned 
for them and that the goal outlined is possible for each in 
the class. When Religion is seen merely as something to be 
learned, when the text books are dominated by abstract con- 
cepts, when they are designed by intellectuals who uncon- 
sciously address themselves to intellectuals or to the intellect 
alone, then the majority in the class are prone to dismiss 
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the subject as a burden. If we are frank we shall have to 
admit that not more than fifteen percent in high school, and 
perhaps a slightly larger percentage in college, are capable 
of highly speculative thought. In other words, the majority 
are not interested in books which appeal only to the intellect. 
The problem confronts us, therefore, of having books or 
courses which enable the less-gifted mentally to feel that 
they can grasp the content. God pointed the way for us in 
sending Truth Incarnate, in human flesh. Truth Incarnate is 
much more appealing than metaphysical truth, than abstract 
propositions. It so happens that persons interest the less 
intelligent as well as the more intelligent. Johnnie may not 
be aroused over any discussion on the hypostatic union, but 
he may come to life when he meets the dynamic Christ. It 
is the function of Christo-centrism to make everyone in the 
class feel that he may do something for Christ, that leadership 
is possible for Johnnie as well as for his brighter companion. 
All cannot know the book, but all can know the Person. 


The apostles did not indeed always rise to a grasp of what 
Jesus taught. The Samaritan woman perhaps did not under- 
stand living water. But in each case the heart was touched, 
and the head would later catch up, especially when the Holy 
Spirit would shed His enlightening graces. Faith is an essen- 
tial. It must be taught to the bright and the dull. In the text 
books it is taught analytically, abstractly, and only the bright 
grasp its full meaning. Christo-centrism follows the method 
of Christ. “If you abide in my word, you shall be my disciples 
indeed, and you shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.’”* Here faith is taught personally, and both 
the bright and the dull can practice it taught thus. Knowl- 
edge follows upon attachment. Christ always insisted upon 
willingness, on good will as a condition for comprehension. 
The eleven apostles had this willingness and the requisite 
attachment. Christ did not define; He attached men to Him- 
self. Definitions do indeed have their place, but we must so 
teach that those who cannot retain metaphysical notions can 
feel that they have someone who has the words of eternal 
life. Truth entered the heads of the apostles through their 


* jn. 8, 31. 
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attachment to the Person. In a democracy, where all the 
young have a right to an education, and where classrooms 
are crowded with multitudes who are visual-minded and 
hand-minded and person-minded rather than definition- 
minded, Christo-centrism provides an approach which is 
suited to the less keen mentally as well as to the more keen. 


There is nothing soft or sentimental about this Christo- 
centric approach. It is not an emotional appeal as preferable 
to the intellectual appeal. It is a personal appeal which grips 
the total student—amind, will and emotion. Christo-centrism 
demands something harder than mere learning. It requires 
sacrifice, unselfishness, perseverance, energy, and the taking 
up of one’s crosses. Truth coming from God, even when 
taught abstractly, does affect the normal individual, but truth 
taught personally, that is, in and around Christ, affects a 
larger number of individuals and touches them more deeply 
because of that human tendency to stand by the desire of a 
friend, even though one does not understand fully the friend’s 
propositions. If the teacher is good at reading the human 
heart, he will note that the least among Christ’s brethren 
have a light in their eyes as they watch Peter, whose heart 
was right, rise out of his mistakes unto undying faith. Peter 
did not always know what he was believing; but he did know 
whom he was believing. Peter may not have known precisely 
what love is; he did know whom he loved. He knew what was 
necessary; whom to believe and love. 


It is sound procedure to teach Religion in the classroom in 
such a manner that the students can convey it to those out- 
side the classroom. The third function of Christo-centrism 
is to facilitate in a threefold way the spread of Religion. The 
student must carry a Person and His message to the modern 
pagan; he must seek to turn to a higher plane, the modern 
attitude engendered by experimentation and induction; he 
must provide others with a safeguard against the attraction 
which the young feel for leaders who sway the masses. 

Christ is indeed a most difficult subject to transmit to 
others. On the other hand, considering our modern age, it is 
more easy for the normal student to talk about a person than 
an institution. Why begin a conversation with the word 
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Church when there is ignorance of the Founder of the 
Church? Our view of the Church is not that held by the public 

mind. There is deep confusion, even among the well-inten- 

tioned, on the meanings of such words as God, revelation, 

truth, Church. Many Americans view antagonistically the 

word Church; they class it as a commercial venture, and 

Religion as a racket. The mention of the word Christ does 

not arouse as much antagonism as the word Church. More- 

over, one prominent Protestant writer assures us that belief 
in the divinity of Christ has become obsolete in Western 

Protestantism."* We must begin, therefore, as the apostles 
began with the pagans, that is, with the Person, for persons 
are always a common ground of approach. Americans have 
had a high regard for manhood. A dehumanization of man 
has, however, been affected in modern life, and our best 
approach after the war will be that in Christ alone can we 
learn what it means to be human. If we train our students to 
become familiar with the manly qualities of Christ they will 
have common ground on which to begin discussion in Reli- 
gion. They can build from the humanity up to the divinity 
and then end with the Church. Christ first attached the 
apostles to His own Person and gradually revealed His di- 
vinity. Students must first be rooted to this Person, Jesus 
Christ, in His humanity as well as in His divinity. They have 
been and are supplied with proofs for His divinity, but gen- 
erally speaking they have not been touched or aroused by His 
humanity and His qualities. If they first see Him in His 
manner as He lived, instead of seeing and learning only 
definitions about Him, there is more hope for their speaking 
enthusiastically about Him to the modern pagans. People 
find a way of speaking convincingly about people whom they 
love. It is apparent that at present laymen and laywomen 
do not feel that they can speak about Christ to a non-Cath- 
olic audience. One reason is that they do not know Him and 
have never become enthused about Him to the extent that 
they want to pass Him on to others. Students have felt that 
they should adore Christ, but they do not want to speak 


*C. Morrison, in: Christendom (Autumn, 1938), 590, 595-596. 
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about Him to their neighbors because they seem to forget 
that He is Man as well as God. 


Rightly employed Christo-centrism can meet the modern 
“scientific” attitude and fill the void which it leaves. The 
inductive method should lead one to God, but it has been 
intellectually short-sighted, and the better spirits have begun 
to see the inadequacy of science. We should not attack the 
scientific method as such but insist on its going all the way 
to its logical conclusion, which is God. The lacunae which 
it does leave are to be filled by this Person who is the revela- 
tion of God. One does not need to experiment in order to 
discover why we are living. Much has been made of the 
number of scientists who do not believe in God or immortal- 
ity. The attempt to counter with those outstanding scien- 
tists who do believe has some value, but it is weak when we 
lower ourselves to the wrong assumption that Religion de- 
pends on science. Christianity is a revealed Religion. This 
revelation rests mainly on a Person who is eminently su- 
perior to any Huxleyan reference to the “out-worn hypothe- 
sis of God,” and to any Einstein who holds that we should 
do away with the idea of a personal God.’ We should con- 
stantly insist that there is someone who knows God and who 
saves us from the guesses and prejudices of unscientific sci- 
entists. It is possible that they who resent the Church would 
also resent Christ. Nevertheless, it would seem a better ap- 
proach today to keep opposing this Person against those 
who despise Religion, and to keep explaining Him for those 
who are willing to learn. “The world does not know us for 
this reason—that it did not know him.” Christ knows what 
eternity is. He knows that God, not the scientists, provided 
coal and oil, rain and sun. Christo-centrism trains students 
to realize that Jesus is the only one who is really at home 
in discussing the nature of God. Jesus bears the marks of 
a sure touch on the unseen world. Under his tutelage one 
learns that nature is no bar to belief but rather an asset. 
Students can easily throw out against the unbelieving scien- 
tist the truth that Christ alone knows the meaning of life. 


* New York Times, Sept. 11, 1940, p. 1. 
“Tt ja.3,- 1 
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The scientist who really wants the truth about life will be 
more prone to listen to the Church when he has first been 
led to Christ the teacher. 


It is obviously true that personalities in the public eye 
have tremendous influence on the young. Undoubtedly Hitler 
won many of the German youth. He held challenge and 
achievement up before them. Always in history powerful 
personalities have attracted youth. Instead of sulking in our 
tents we would be wiser to exploit our own riches and to 
place before youth the challenging Christ. The function of 
Christo-centrism is to rivet the young to the masterful, fear- 
less, loyal, encouraging and understanding Christ. Millions 
of young Catholics have never been aroused or deeply touched 
by the figure of the Nazarene because they have known Him 
only abstractly or as one who died for them; they have never 
heard portrayed His winning power over men. One has merely 
to examine the regrettably few high schools and colleges 
which up to very recently made any attempt to offer a 
course in the life of Christ. Christ can hold youth, but He 
must be properly presented. Not all will respond, but our 
hope for the future lies with those who have known and 
loved the commanding, indignant, active, courageous and 
dynamic Christ as well as the suffering and meek Christ. 

The majority of our Religion text books are systematically 
arranged and logical in their development. They lack, how- 
ever, an inspiring note. They leave the student cold. They 
analyze Religion; they are argumentative and have a reason- 
able appeal. However, as Newman says of some non-Cath- 
olics: “Stress is laid rather on the believing than on the 
Object of belief.”** Due to the predominance of intellectu- 
alism in the teaching of theology and Religion, many text 
books do not reach through the mind to the heart and will. 
Christo-centrism aims to teach as Christ taught, by an appeal 
to the whole of the student. Hence the fourth function of 
Christo-centrism is to supply to the teaching of Religion the 
spur which is needed to assist the student in living his faith. 
This implies the implanting of the aim of Christ and thus 
the unification of all of life around a central principle. 


™ Lectures on Justification, Longmans, Green, N. Y. 1924, 324-325. 
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Christo-centrism serves to impart the energy by which the 
student may lift himself out of the miasma of secularism up 
to the plane of supernatural living. Every teacher of Religion 
has this in mind, but when Christo-centrism is employed one 
feels the touch of Christ’s hand encouraging him to go on. 
In a Christo-centric class, after the sacrament of penance 
has been taught there resounds that vibrant and forgiving 
tone: “Go thy way, and from now on sin no more.’”* In such 
a class one does not hear love of neighbor merely explained, 
but there is heard the strong command: ‘‘Go, and do thou 
also in like manner.” It is the function of Christo-centrism 
to provide an atmosphere, a background and a foundation 
of attachment to the Divine Teacher with the view of making 
the student an apostle. Human nature can be spurred to do 
a hard thing, provided the primary essential of love of Christ 
is first aroused. The fifth function of Christo-centrism may 
be said to be the production of happy students. Such should 
always be one of the main purposes of Religion classes. 
“These things I have spoken to you that my joy may be in 
you, and that your joy may be made full.” It is super- 
naturalized persons, showing in their lives supernatural joy, 
who are the best arguments for Religion. Unfortunately, the 
world has not always seen that Catholics find joy in their 
Religion. As a body we have become secularized in much 
of our thinking. We live in that atmosphere. We accept the 
money-standards of success; we take our values from the 
world. The jaded world has not infrequently found us jaded 
also. To lift ourselves and some of the modern pagans out 
of this atmosphere is a superhuman task which only a 
cheerful sanctity can accomplish. One of the main troubles 
of our unhappy and jittery generation, and the reason for 
much of the hatred against God is that secretly the modern 
world is lonely and unhappy and unafraid. It has left its 
Father’s house, squandered its patronage and is afraid to go 
back. If it could only see that the dwellers in that house are 
happy there might arise a longing to return. Christo-centrism 
depicts that loving Father waiting for the prodigal sons. 
ano Al. 


*Tn. 10, 37. 
*iIn. 15, 11. 








Religion in the Elementary School 


WILL METHODS PROVE OUR MAGINOT LINE 
IN CATECHETICS? 


SISTER BERTRANDE MEYERS 
Merillac Seminary 


Normandy, Missouri 


A short time ago I was present at a Catechetical Con- 
vention, which en passant, was splendidly attended. In these 
days of alphabetical identification, it might well have been 
called “The E.E.E. Convention,” so surcharged was the air 
with Earnestness, Eagerness, and Enthusiasm. The high 
lights were the demonstration lessons in Religion staged by 
their respective dioceses. The teachers had practically every- 
thing the rating scales and personality tests list as desirable, 
and much more that they barely suggest. They were tactful, 
considerate, sympathetic, and understanding. They evidenced 
poise, personality, and ‘“‘appearance”—very nice appearance. 
In fact, had I the selection of teachers for the territory in 
which I work—or for any territory—these teachers would 
stand high on my list of selectees. The children were, in the 
way of all children, excellent. Whether they gave coached 
reactions or were their original selves, they were true to all- 
American type. They were today’s children, anywhere, every- 
where. The lessons, too, were excellent in their way. It is 
this qualifying phrase “in their way” and some of the facts 
and attitudes brought out that sent me home with long, long 
thoughts. This, I believe, is the purpose of all conventions 
and institutes: To lengthen thoughts until they attain to a 
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hitherto undiscerned goal. (Thus placing “long thoughts” in 
the same category with Chesterton’s “open mind,” both of 
which should be open and lengthen only to close something 
solid. ) 

The classes were conducted along similar lines, so I shall 
use them compositely to illustrate a point. Each opened with 
a presentation of the subject matter by the teacher; then 
followed questions, floor talks, and recitations. There were, 
in addition, a demonstration of all of the “aids” as incorpo- 
rated in the different methods; and ways and means of cor- 
relating Catechism with other fields of subject matter: word 
recognition and word association; picture identification and 
phrase completion; matching of questions and answers, se- 
lection of false and true replies. There were opportunities 
for geographical correlation and art appreciation; there was 
singing, there was drawing, there was poetry. This last I 
shall ever gratefully recall as introducing me to Father 
Tabb’s delightfully ingenuous, “A Little Child’s Prayer”’: 

Make me, dear Lord, polite and kind, 
To everyone, I pray ; 

And may I ask You how You find 
Yourself, dear Lord, today ? 

Naturally, after a fairly long study and recitation, the 
lessons should culminate in some thought leading to positive 
action. That was clearly the aim of the teacher. “What shall 
we take for a virtuous practice?” asked Sister, after a 
“method” lesson on “And He was subject to them.” At 
once, with gratifying promptitude, hands began to wave, 
volunteering suggestions for a virtuous practice. “Elmer?” 
invited the teacher. Elmer confidently loped to the center 
of the stage (the hall was quite large) and, with masculine 
portentiousness, shouted: ‘‘Br-Krnp.” “Yes,” Sister said, 
“that’s fine. We should all try to be kind.” Sister had a way 
of finding divine enlightenment in every childish answer— 
no finer trait can be possessed by any teacher. ‘Now tell us 
something we could do to be kind”—she looked thoughtfully 
over the group, “Hazel?” Hazel threaded her dainty way 
forward and cooed: “Be good.” “Yes, we must all be good; 
but what one thing could we do to be kind and good?” A red- 
headed feminine tyke, ripe for the ranks of the Church Mili- 
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tant, with no invitation whatever, shrilly trebled: “Do what 
you're ’SPOSED to do.” Determination being no satisfactory 
substitute for definitude, Sister offered a helping hand. ‘“‘Sup- 
pose you saw an old woman, a feeble old woman, coming 
down the street, her arms full of bundles, what should you 
do? ... Bill?” Bill smiled with relief as he lumbered into 
view—his lot was an easy one. “HreLp—He_r,” he shouted; 
then sank back into lethargic ease, his big moment over. “If 
your mother is very busy at home, Elaine, what could you 
do to help her?” “Warsh the dishes,” came flatly from 
Elaine. ‘““What’s another way of helping mother?” Brightly 
the question was thrown to the field. Deftly retrieving it, 
freckle-faced John came back with: ‘Don’t SASS 
your MOTHER.” 


Sister then tried a new tackle. ‘‘Suppose someone called 
you names—what then, Lillian?” Lillian’s voice was precise: 
“Tell them not to.” “If a boy tried to get you to fight, 
Henry, and made you so angry you really felt like fighting 
—what should you do?” Henry swallowed hard, dug two fists 
into his pockets, and replied without enthusiasm: ‘“Don’t— 
fight.”” Then, as though himself astounded and unconvinced, 
repeated: “‘Don’t—fight.” 

“Be kind. . . . Be good. . . . Don’t sass your mother. . . . 
Don’t fight . . . these were the sources that added the length 
to my thoughts as I turned homeward. The thoughts stretched 
far into the past, a good quarter of a century, to my own 
childhood days with their bare and bleak catechism lessons. 
What a contrast to the demonstration lessons just witnessed. 
Yet, with all of their faults—faults of emphasis unbalance, 
of imperfect motivation, of absence of correlation, of lack 
of auxiliaries, even of Jansenistic formality and coldness— 
with all that, we would have given the same answers as did 
these favored little ones. For we, too, with no more than the 
hard memory drill of: 

©. What is forbidden by the fifth commandment? 

A. The fifth commandment forbids all wilful murder, fighting, 
quarreling : epithets, injurious words; all anger, revenge and 
bad example. 

were thoroughly grounded in the fact that we must be kind, 
we must be good, we must not “sass” our mothers, and we 
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must not fight. We would have told anyone so. These fine 
points of conduct were impressed upon us through no accom- 
panying fanfare of self-expression and activity. In that far- 
off day our classes were frankly informative, and our teachers 
(aided and abetted by our parents) saw to it that we were 
informed. But the method was always the same; and “take 
the next five questions” was our usual assignment. 


How attractive Religion classes are today! I supervise 
schools of my own community at elementary and secondary 
level in several states. I, not infrequently, accept invitations 
from my friends in other Orders to visit their schools and “sit 
in” on classes in Religion. I am more and more impressed 
with the radical (and delightful) changes effected in recent 
years in the teaching of Religion. Classes are undeniably 
more interesting, more enjoyable; there is less of formality 
and far more variety. This is particularly true of the ele- 
mentary school. The same subject matter is presented, of 
course, but oh! in how many different ways: by chart, by 
picture, by graph; by floor-talk, by dialogue, by drama. Yet 
for all that, I am uncomfortably aware that there is no great 
improvement in pupils’ ability to think. Or am I mistaken? 

So often girls of high school age, trained in our newer 
manner, tell me they do not feel that they have a grasp of 
many of the simple truths studied in the grades. “Did you not 
have Religion every day in the grades?” I ask. “Yes,” they 
often tell me, “and I liked it too, but I don’t remember much 
about it except the Bible stories. I can still tell those.” Again, 
girls of older age: “I wish I knew more about Religion now; 
I have a friend who is interested—but I can’t explain things 
very well .. .” Although this is not an actual experience of 
my own, I am told by one diocesan superintendent that boys 
and girls in his parochial schools refuse to “take” Religion 
in high school unless credit toward graduation will be given. 
This does not exactly bespeak a burning desire to continue 
the subject made so attractive by newer techniques—the 
yne subject well worthy of study for its own sake alone... 

Pondering these things in my heart, I was troubled for an 
answer. Then there flashed before my mental vision the stu- 
pendous tragedy of the Maginot Line—the Line which was 
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the material expression of a nation’s absolute trust in a 
method of defense. How carefully all was planned, all sources 
of attack foreseen. France knew what the danger to her na- 
tional life was, and whence it was to come. With infinite 
exactitude she measured mountain and valley, carefully she 
considered her terrain; with precision was every forest taken 
into account. Then, calling upon skilled technicians in every 
field, the problem of defense was methodically worked out. 
From the Swiss border on the southwest to Sedan on the 
northeast, the impregnable Line was laid. Cities of dugouts, 
underground railroads, concrete “pill boxes” in their disap- 
pearing steel turrets, were planned and placed with mathe- 
matical care. To what purpose? Today, a fair and once pow- 
erful country lies prostrate, beaten and broken, because it 
placed its faith in materials of defense. Concrete and stone, 
powerful forts and deadly weapons ringed France ’round, 
and its citizenry was satisfied. The nation took much thought 
to the caliber of its guns, and little thought to the caliber of 
its men. It built up the mechanics of defense and neglected 
the motivation of defense. Historically, the Maginot Line will 
forever stand as a monument to misplaced trust in methods 
of defense. It exalted the professional over the personal, and 
the professional failed it. 


May not our all but unquestioned dependence upon— 
almost one would say, our surrender to—methods lull us into 
a false sense of security and satisfaction, the results of which 
may prove disastrous? In our commendable anxiety over past 
defects, may we not be unwittingly making new ones? One 
misses the mark just as surely by overshooting as by under- 
shooting it. Certainly, over-emphasis on method leads in- 
evitably to professionalism—and the evil most to be feared 
from professionalism is its loss of power to convert. 


Consider the “professional” guide. His rapid and skillful 
piloting of one through halls of beauty often leads to revolt 
against following him; his mouthing of indisputably correct 
historical facts works against a sense of reverence. Allowing 
no time for amazement to ripen into rapture, he clips out: 
“This is DaVinci’s ‘Last Supper’-—the original painting; this 
is Raphael’s ‘Madonna’,” differing from the tourist “guide” 
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only in information; “This here’s Gettysburg battlefield; that 
there’s Lincoln making the address.” Consider the “profes- 
sional” nurse, who reduces one’s humanity to a clinical 
“case.” Consider the “professional” lawyer, who condenses 
heartaches and heartbreaks into a neat brief of statistical 
data. Then consider the results. The tourist deliberately 
works disillusionment in himself as a protest against the 
guide; the patient cherishes resentment against the medical 
world because of the nurse; the client foments suspicion and 
resentment against the legal fraternity because of his attor- 
ney. Is it far-fetched to fear that the pupil, subjected in his 
Religion classes to the too obvious use of method, may sense 
the mechanical to the detriment of the spiritual? His head has 
been educated, but not his heart. For professionalism does 
not feel—it knows. And knowledge is not goodness. 

The secular world has already sensed the danger and 
frankly admits it: 
All teachers of literature, music, and the fine arts are not now persons 
who have merely learned somewhere the facts about these matters, 
who have gone off to school to master a trade of method and tech- 
nique ; increasingly they number among them men and women whose 
lives have been expanded to include new delights." 
Let us note: “Whose lives have been expanded to include 
new delights.” If the teacher of music, literature or the fine 
arts can (and he must, if he would be successful) find “new 
delights” in his field, what should not a teacher of Religion 
find in her daily dealings with souls? “They who eat Me 
shall yet hunger, and they who drink Me shall yet thirst.” 
It is the “same lesson” she taught last year or for many 
years past. But the children are new, the graces both for 
herself and for them are as new as the breaking dawn. She 
is truly a Columbus, with each soul before her a “new 
world” to which she must find her way by faith, by prayer, 
by persistent belief in its value. This arousing of one’s self 
to a constant sense of the freshness of the challenge of each 
child, will preclude the lack of personal application, both 


on the part of teacher and child, which professionalism en- 
genders. 


*Hugh Mearns, The Creative Adult. Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y., 1940, 
pp. 119-330. 
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However, in my opinion (and I speak as one less wise), 
“professionalism” is but a partial answer to the problem 
posed by the fact that the earnest labor and much time ex- 
pended on methods of teaching Religion have not brought 
with them commensurate results. Might we not profitably 
ask ourselves if, in our laudable determination to get away 
from formalism, we have not swung into artificiality? We 
play at being informal, and how quick the children are to 
detect the make-believe! “Catechism” is a pleasant period 
in which to tell stories, explain pictures, play catechetical 
games and do any number of interesting things with a work- 
book. But called upon to translate all this into life, the chil- 
dren are nearly as much at sea as were the children of 
twenty-five years ago. Should we, then, do away with the 
attractive teaching of Religion? The only possible answer 
is a quick, “God forbid.” But let them not be used to the 
exclusion of that reverence and piety which should mark the 
catechism period as “something different” from that of any 
other lesson of the day. One cannot be wholly informal in 
speaking of God, of His Church, and of His doctrine. There 
is a just formality in a visit to Jesus in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Heads are covered—or uncovered—voices are hushed, 
movements are reverent. The tiniest tot gets the “realness” 
of this, and observes it faithfully even in his private, un- 
supervised “pop calls” to the Children’s Friend. 


To return to the demonstration lessons with their mono- 
syllabic replies. The children in these classes that I visited 
are bright; they have few inhibitions about self-expression 
in the auxiliary activities. Sure of their ground, they asked 
questions, and answered them in full sentences when it was 
a matter of picture identification, geographical correlation, 
etc. It was only when they were asked what to DO with 
their knowledge that they became uncomfortably or even 
defensively laconic. Can we not help them to be as sure of 
their ground when dealing with action, as they are when 
dealing with information? Elmer’s “Be kind” might well 
have been: S’stir, I never like to bring the wood in after 
school, S’stir, but as soon as I go home I’m goin’ to bring 
the wood in and some coal, too, S’stir, ’n maybe go to the 
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store.” Hazel, with the good deed clearly visioned, might 
have amplified her statement thus: “Sister, Mama wants 
me to mind my baby sister and let her play with my doll 
sometimes, and I don’t like doing it, but I’m going to do it 
because that would be good.” While Henry (poor Henry) 
instead of enunciating the painfully impossible, “Don’t 
fight,” would have come back with: “Depends upon what 
he wanted to fight for, Sister; ’cause if he called my sister a 
name or said I was a hick Catholic, I sure would paste him 
one.” 

Methods have indeed helped in the imparting of knowl- 
edge, but leakage from the Church, patent absence in civic 
and social life of Catholic leadership, show that we have not 
produced, in noticeable numbers, the virile Catholics we 
wish our people to be. Could it be that a little less “play 
acting” in our use of methods, a little simple and direct 
reality, might obtain for us the results we so ardently 
desire? 


In addition to professionalism and artificiality, an inju- 


dicious use of methods may contribute to a decided weak- 
ening of the whole religious tone of the lesson. There is a 
nice distinction between correlation of Religion with every 
subject in the curriculum—something vastly to be desired— 
and correlation of every subject in the curriculum with Re- 
ligion. With the Religion period made the vehicle under the 
plea of correlation—of word study, of public speaking, of 
teaching geography, of art appreciation, it all but ceases to 
be Religion. Gilding is substituted for the gold, painting for 
the whiteness of the lily. Let it be said again, correlation 
there should and must be, but there is a difference between 
correlating Religion with all other lessons, in a natural, 
planned way; and usurping the Religion period with a daily 
exhibition of proficiency in other subjects. The evil lies not 
only in the slighting of solid content, but in the deflecting 
of pupil-attention from the great principle that “Religion 
is to be lived as well as learned.” If Mary gets a perfect 
mark for her declamation on “The Origin of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” the result will most probably be pride in her oratori- 
cal powers rather than reverence for the Word of God; Ted’s 
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handing in an assignment on the “Artists Most Famous for 
Their Madonnas” may serve to arouse his interest in art, 
but may not promote his devotion to our Blessed Mother 
at all. We teachers of Religion may well ponder Paul’s tell- 
ing the Corinthians that he resorted not to human eloquence 
in winning them to Christ, but made use of visible holiness 
of spirit, and virtue, for that purpose. 

A too frequent substitution of the accidental for the 
essential removes the so necessary “iron” from our Religion 
classes and may result in spiritual anemia in our pupils. 
Instruction suffers, mental discipline suffers, and character 
formation—the sine qua non of religious instruction—suf- 
fers. And suffers, as our paradoxical English permits us to 
say, because there is not suffering enough. The ascetical 
element in Religion is left out; and without this, Religion 
instead of being the Great Reality, is but an escape from 
reality. We live in labor-saving days, but that principle 
cannot be rightly or profitably applied, either by teacher 
or by pupil, to the spiritual life. If we want—and we do 
want—to develop militant Catholics, we may well inject 
the element of militancy into their acquisition of doc- 
trine and dogma while in school. There is nothing easy 
or attractive to nature in, “Take up your cross and follow 
Me.” The possession of the Kingdom of Heaven for our 
pupils, as for ourselves, is dependent upon the degree of 
violence they will do to themselves in order to bear it away. 
Lacking asceticism, how will Christ be formed in our pupils? 
Lacking that, how will they be steeled to qualify as leaders? 
We can give them one quality for which the world will vainly 
look elsewhere. The world will find in other places beauty 
and natural strength and science; the world has art and lit- 
erature; the world has business skill and commercial apti- 
tude. These things the world can produce in its own schools. 
But having produced them, it stops; for what it cannot give 
is the use of them for a purpose befitting the high, the super- 
natural destiny of man. What the world lacks most today, 
Catholic schools alone can give—spiritual leadership. 





SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES FOR “THE REVISED 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 


REVEREND G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Eprtor’s Notre: With the January issue the JourNAL began the monthly pub- 
lication of scriptural references for use with the Revised Baltimore Catechism. 


These references have been prepared for readers of the JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 


The author’ s method of recording references is as follows: A reference, e.g., 
Psalm 138, 2, is given in arabic numerals, the first number that of chapter, 
the second that of verse. Following the Scriptural reference is given a short 
“lead” concerning the content of the reference: e.g., Deut. 4, 25. . . . The oneness 
of God is stressed. 

Scriptural references are stated, first, to aid the teacher in the explanation 
of the general heading to he found at the commencement of each chapter: e.g., 
Lesson 1, “The Purpose of Man’s Existence.” (a) Genesis 1, 1-2, 25... . Then 
the references for each question is given, with the question listed under the 
number that it has in the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. 
When that number has a corresponding question in the Revised Edition of the 
Baltimore Catechism No. 1, the fact is noted thus: 1 (No. 1, 1) :2(No. 1, 14). 

For the sake of convenience the order of the references follows the order 
of the books of the Bible. Should there be a special reason for emphasizing a cer- 
tain text, this is noted after the “lead” has been indicated. 


LESSON 10 
The Virtues and Gifts of the Holy Ghost 


(a) Isaias 11, 2-3 The great prophet, in speaking of the 
Messias, points out that the spirit of the 
Lord will rest upon Him, and then lists 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

(b) I Corinthians 13,13 St. Paul mentions the three theological 
virtues. 

(c) Galatians, 5, 22 Nine fruits of the Holy Ghost are men- 
tioned by St. Paul. (The new version lists 
but nine; the old lists twelve.) 


Question 119 (No. 1, 59). The chief supernatural powers that are be- 
stowed on our souls with sanctifying grace are the three theo- 
logical virtues and the gifts of the Holy, Ghost. 


(a) Romans 5, 5 The charity of God (the theological vir- 
tue) is poured forth by the Holy Ghost 
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(b) Isaias 11, 2-3 


who dwells in us (but it is only through 
sanctifying grace that the Holy Ghost 
comes to us) ; hence charity is given to us 
with sanctifying grace. (cf. I Cor. 13, 13, 
where the three virtues of charity, hope, 
and faith are mentioned together; this 
fact might be an implication of their in- 
fusion at one and the same time.) 

The prophet points out that the spirit of 
the Lord will rest upon Christ ; this spirit 
of the Lord includes the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. We, however, have received 
of the fulness of the grace of Christ (cf. 
Jn. 1, 16), only through sanctifying grace ; 
hence the gifts come through sanctifying 
grace. 


Question 120. These virtues are called theological virtues because they 
have God for their proper object. 


(a) Romans 5, 1-5 


(b) I Corinthians 13, 1-13 


By faith we have access to Christ and 
God ; by hope we exult in the glory of the 
sons of God; by charity we have God’s 
gift and we love God: the three virtues 
tend to God as to their object. 

St. Paul is speaking of charity as it is 
directed toward God. In the same breath 
he mentions faith, hope, and charity. 
Hence it is not too much to infer that faith 
and hope have God as their object as is 
true of charity. 


Question 121 (No. 1, 60). The three theological virtues are faith, 


hope and charity. 


(a) I Corinthians 13, 13 


(a) John 1, 18 


(b) John 3, 31, 36 


St. Paul mentions the three theological 
virtues. (cf. Romans, 5, 1-5). 


Question 122 (No. 1, 61). Faith is the virtue by which we firmly be- 
lieve all the truths God has revealed, on the word of God reveal- 
ing them, who can neither deceive nor be deceived. 


God has been revealed to man through 
Jesus Christ. (cf. Matthew 28, 19-20: 
Christ’s commission to the apostles to go 
forth, teaching all peoples to observe 
whatsoever I have commanded you). 

Christ reveals what He has seen and 
heard, for God has given everything into 
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His hands. To believe in the Son is to 
have life everlasting. (These words are 
but a paraphrase of the idea of faith ex- 
pressed above. Christ, who is God, re- 
vealed the truths of God; Christ has the 
authority and power to reveal these 
things.) (cf. I John 5, 9-11). 

(c) John 5, 24 Faith is directed to the word of Christ 
(the doctrines of the Church) and to God, 
who sent Christ. 


Question 123 (No. 1, 62). Hope is the virtue by which we firmly trust 
that God, who is all-powerful and faithful to His promises, will 
in His mercy give us eternal happiness and the means to obtain it. 


(a) Psalm 38, 8 The Psalmist says that his hope is the 
Lord (the virtue of Hope is directed to 
God). 

(b) Ecclesiasticus 2,11-13 No one hopes in the Lord without re- 
ceiving aid from God who is compas- 
sionate and merciful. (Deut. 7, 9: God is 
faithful, cf. Psalm 144, 13). 

(c) Romans 5, 2-4 We hope for the glory of God (eternal 
life), and we do not expect to be disap- 
pointed. 

(d) Matthew 6, 31-34 Our Lord tells us to seek first God’s king- 

dom (implying hope) and then all other 
things (necessities of life and means to 
attain eternal life) will be given to us. 
Since the point considered (means of at- 
taining eternal life) is last in the question, 
this text is considered last, although St. 
Matthew precedes Romans in the order 
of the Books of the Bible. 


Question 124 (No. 1, 63). Charity is the virtue by which we love God 


above all things for His own sake, and our neighbor as ourselves 
for the love of God. 


(a) Matthew 22, 37-38 Our Lord in the commandments of love 
tells us the nature of the love we must 
have for God as well as of the love for 
the neighbor. 

(b) John 15, 12 The love of the neighbor is to be similar 
to the love that Christ has for us. 

(c) I John 4, 7-5, 5 St. John gives us the great doctrine of 
supernatural charity: God is love. 
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Question 125 (No. 1, 64). The seven gifts of the Holy Ghost are: 
wisdom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety, and 


fear of the Lord. 
(a) Isaias 11, 2-3 


The seven gifts are mentioned as coming 
upon Christ. 


Question 126. The gifts of the Holy Ghost help us by making us 
more alert to discern and more ready to do the will of God. 


(a) John 14, 15-17 


(b) Romans 8, 26-27 


In these texts Our Lord speaks of the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, who will teach 
the Apostles, will strengthen them, will 
open up to them the truth of Christ. (cf. 
Acts 2, 1-41). While these texts refer to 
the special advent of the Holy Spirit, yet 
the effects may be compared to the effects 
of the gifts in the soul. (This then is 
merely a comparison, not a proof.) 

The Holy Spirit strengthens us (gift of 
fortitude), teaches us how to pray (gift 
of piety). 


Question 127. Some of the effects in us of the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
are the fruits of the Holy Ghost and the beatitudes. 


(a) Galatians 5, 22 


(b) Galatians 5, 12-26 


St. Paul points out the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost: the fruits are the effects of the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 


It is through the Spirit that we are able 
to avoid the workings of the flesh. (cf. 
Romans 8, 9-17: through the Spirit we 
had spiritual lives, are the sons of God). 
It is then through the Holy Spirit and as 
an effect of His presence that we shall be 
able to practice the beatitudes. 


Question 128. The twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost are: charity, joy, 
peace, patience, benignity, goodness, long-suffering, mildness, 
faith, modesty, continency and chastity. 


(a) Galatians 6, 22 


St. Paul lists the fruits of the Holy Ghost. 
(It may be noted again that in the new 
version of the New Testament only nine 
fruits are listed, whereas in the old ver- 
sion twelve are to be found. The reason 
for the difference is to be found in the 
Greek text which lists nine, and the Vul- 
gate that has twelve.) 
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Question 129. The eight beatitudes are: 


(The eight beatitudes are given as found 
in Matthew 5, 3-10). (Our Lord in His 
sermon on the Mount (often called the 
Magna Charta of Christianity) gave us, 
in the very beginning, the eight beatitudes 
as an epitome of the moral qualities req- 
uisite for the members of His Kingdom. ) 


Question 130. Besides the theological virtues of faith, hope and 
charity, there are other virtues, called moral virtues. 


(a) II Peter, 1, 37 


By the divine power we receive all things 
pertaining to life and piety: faith, virtue, 
knowledge, self-control, patience, piety. 
St. Peter has listed other virtues besides 
the theological virtues. (He does not how- 
ever call them moral, although it is obvi- 
ous that they are moral virtues. (cf. next 
question ) 


Question 131. These virtues are called moral virtues because they dis- 
pose us to lead moral, or good, lives, by aiding us to treat persons 
and things in the right way, that is, according to the will of God. 


(a) Romans 13, 1-4 


(b) Ephesians 5, 21-26, 29 


St. Paul points out the necessity of obedi- 
ence to higher authority (one of the moral 
virtues), and then says that one should 
do good and receive praise for it. (This 
is an example of the moral virtues aiding 
us to lead good lives, giving others their 
due, as God expects. ) 

St. Paul speaks of the moral virtues of 
families: mutual love and purity of hus- 
band and wife, obedience of children to 
parents, duty of parents to children, obe- 
dience of slaves to masters, respect of 
masters for slaves. In each case St. Paul 
points out that this should be done in the 
Lord (that is, according to the will of 
God and for Him). These are examples 
of the definition of moral virtues. 


Question 132. The chief moral virtues are prudence, justice, fortitude 
and temperance; these are called cardinal virtues. 


(The references will be given in the order 
of the virtues; they will simply note the 
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(a) Wisdom 8, 7 
(b) Matthew 10, 16 


(c) Matthew 7, 12 


(d) 2 Corinthians 4, 8-9 


(e) 2 Peter 1, 5-6 


mention of these virtues in Sacred Scrip- 
ture.) 

Wisdom teaches the four virtues. 

Our Lord recommends prudence to His 
Apostles. 

Give to men their just due, as you expect 
men to do to you. 

St. Paul describes the effects of the vir- 
tue of fortitude in the lives of the 
Apostles. 

St. Peter advises Christians to strive dili- 
gently for self-control. 


Question 133. These virtues are called cardinal virtues because they 
are like hinges, on which hang all the other moral virtues and 


our whole moral life. 


esr e 
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(a) Matthew 7, 12 


(b) 2 Corinthians 4, 8-9 


(The term ‘cardinal’ is not found in Sa- 
cred Scripture. ) 

Our Lord points out that to give every 
man his due (justice) is the Law and the 
Prophets. (He implies then that upon this 
virtue depend many other virtues and the 
living of a moral life. 

The fortitude of the Apostles enabled 
them to practice other virtues. 


Question 134. Prudence disposes us in all circumstances to form right 
judgments about what we must do or not do. 


(a) Proverbs 13, 16 


(b) 2 Paralipomenon 19, 


16-17 


(c) Psalms 30, 25 


The prudent man acts with counsel (seeks 
advice in order to form right judgments). 
(Example of prudence: Joseph and his 
advice to the Pharao of Egypt, cf. Genesis 
41, 33-57). 

Josephat charged the judges of the land 
to render justice according to the Lord, 
not respecting the person of man. (Ex- 
ample of justice: Samuel, cf. 1 Kings 12, 
3-5.) 

Justice disposes us to give everyone what 
belongs to him. 

Fortitude disposes us to do what is good 
in spite of any difficulty. 

The virtue of fortitude enables those who 
hope in the Lord to act manfully and to 
be strengthened. (Example: Judas Ma- 
chabeus cf. 1 Machabees 9, 9-10.) 
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(d) Wisdom 8, 7 


Ouestion 135. Some of the 


(a) Exodus 20, 12 


(b) Ecclesiasticus 3, 2-18 


(c) Romans 13, 1-7 


(d) I Timothy 2, 1-3 


(e) Romans 13, 1-7 
(f) Ephesians 5, 22-24 


Ephesians 6, 1-3 


(g) Proverbs 16, 13 
I-phesians 4, 25 


(h) Ecclesiasticus 35, 
1-26 


Temperance disposes us to control our 
desires and to use rightly the things which 
please our senses. 

Wisdom is said to teach temperance, 
which is listed as one of the things most 
profitable in life. (cf. Ecclesiasticus 37, 
34: the temperate man prolongs life.) 
(Example of temperance in drinking, cf. 
Jeremias, 35, 1-19.) 


other moral virtues are: 

Filial piety and patriotism which dispose 
us to honor, love and respect our parents 
and our country. 


The commandment of God pertains to 
filial piety. 

The author sums up the duties of children 
to their parents. (cf. Ephesians 6, 1-3; 
Colossians 3, 20.) 

St. Paul points out the necessity of obedi- 
ence to higher authority, the need to pay 
tribute and taxes. (He thus inculcates the 
virtue of patriotism.) 

St. Paul tells Timothy to have public 
prayers said for kings and those in high 
positions. (Patriotism is inculcated.) 
Obedience, which disposes us to do the 
will of our superiors. 

St. Paul describes the obedience we should 
give superiors. 

Wives are exhorted to be subject to their 
husbands as the Church is to Christ. 
Children must be obedient to parents. 
Veracity, which disposes us to tell the 
truth, 

The truthful man is praised. 

St. Paul urges Christians to put away ly- 
ing and to speak the truth. (cf. John 8, 
45-46: Our Lord speaks the truth to the 
Jews, who have not believed Him.) 
Liberality, which disposes us rightly, to 
use worldly goods. 

Liberality with God (the offering of the 
goods of this world) is praised and the 
rewards indicated. 
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Patience, which disposes us to bear up 
under trials and difficulties. 

(i) Ecclesiasticus 2, 2-5 Patience is impressed upon the minds of 
the readers. (cf. Proverbs 3, 11-12.) 
(Romans 12, 12.) (The classic example 
of patience is Job. cf. Job, 1, 1-2, 10; 
James 5. 11.) 

Humility, which disposes us to acknowl- 
edge our limitations. 

(j) Philippians 2, 3-11 Christians in humility will regard others 
as their superiors (thus acknowledging 
their limitations). The example of the 
humility of Christ is given. (cf. Luke 1, 
48 ; Luke 15, 18-19.) 

Chastity, or purity, which disposes us to 
be pure in soul and body. 

(k) I Thessalonians 4, 1-8 St. Paul exhorts his readers to chastity. 
(cf. I Corinthians 6, 12-20.) (The ex- 
ample of Joseph, the son of Jacob, cf. 
Genesis 39, 7-23.) 

Besides these, there are many other moral 
virtues. 
Colossians 3, 17 St. Paul exhorts his readers to gratitude 
(an example of another moral virtue). 
Ecclesiasticus 4, 1 Almsgiving is urged. 


WHAT EVERY CHILD SHOULD BE TAUGHT: 


To have a real love of God. 

To know and practice the commandments or laws of God. 

To love his fellow-man as he loves himself. 

To be kind and helpful to every human being. 

To labor for the common good rather than for selfish motives. 
To realize that Religion helps him to be a good citizen. 

To have proper respect for all rightly constituted authority. 
To inspire others by his good example. 

To avoid waste of any kind. 

To be honest in all his dealings. 


(From the La Salle Catechist, Vol. VI, No. 2 (Winter Edition, 
1940), p. 7.) 





High School Religion 


OBJECTIVES IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


REVEREND JOHN J. DOUGHERTY 
Immaculate Conception Seminary 
Darlington, New Jersey 


Education today embraces many and varied processes. 
Some of them are more properly spoken of as training rather 
than as education. Such are the acquisition of certain skills 
or techniques, and are education for livelihood rather than 
for living. It is in them and kindred types of courses that 
innovations in method are more frequently introduced, and 
while it is true that many of them do not merit even a brief 
experiment, there are others which prove profitable and are 
recognized as truly progressive. Visual aids have become 
established as an essential part of the educational process 
in many fields, preeminently in the natural sciences and medi- 
cine. Everyone is familiar with the use of microfilm in the 
modern library system. 


Religious education is often marked by a rigid conserva- 
tism of method which, whatever be the cause, is assuredly 
not helping the cause of Religion. Definite signs of progress 
are to be observed, and the most significant of these is the 
recent revision of the New Testament and the Catechism. 
With these fundamental tools as prerequisites we may look 
to definitely improved methods of religious instruction. I 
have observed some excellent methods at various Catecheti- 
cal Congresses, and the ardent minority is worthy of high 
praise for achievements in this regard, but I am inclined to 
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believe that these newer methods are not yet as democratic 
as one would desire. The rapid expansion of improved method 
is a thing to be hoped for, and part of that improvement, 
I feel, is the adaptation of visual aids. 


I have observed the distinction between education and 
training with the distinction of method in view. Training 
for a craft or profession calls for more empiricism than edu- 
cation in metaphysics. The former admits of a broader 
variety of method, whereas the method in teaching the latter 
is restricted. There is no other method of teaching meta- 
physics than the age-old method of spoken or written expo- 
sition. Metaphysical abstractions do not admit of much in 
the way of visualization. Now in virtue of the centuries-old 
marriage of Faith and Reason a great part of theology is 
philosophical and must be communicated to the mind by 
the spoken or the printed word. The concepts may at times 
admit of symbolic representation, but these can be extremely 
misleading, for very often they bring out only one aspect of 
a truth and may result, therefore, in partial error. I think 
that little or no service can be rendered to speculative theol- 
ogy by visual aids. The relation of one doctrine to another 
or the analysis of concepts may be brought out by means of 
charts and outlines, but that is confined to the blackboard 
or the printed page, and is nothing more than visible analysis. 

I delimit my scope therefore to positive theology, theology 
as found in its sources, and specifically in the written source, 
the Bible, as distinguished from Tradition. It is in the field 
of biblical instruction that I perceive the value of visual 
aids. The Gospels point the way in this regard, for the 
popular preaching of Christ appealed to such visual aids 
as the lilies of the field, the birds of the air, the wheat, the 
fishing nets, the pearl and others without number. In the 
letters of Paul the striking example of a visual aid is the 
body-analogy for his teaching on Christ and the Church. 

I define then my objective clearly at this point. From the 
nature of the subject matter of religious instruction it is 
necessary that the method of presentation adhere to the 
traditional method of oral or written exposition with such 
adaptation as sound modern pedagogy would suggest. I 
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believe, however, that visual aids can supplement this process 
in the biblical field, and in what precise fashion I shall en- 
deavor to show. 

The Christian idea at its first appearance in the world 
possessed a virility and dynamism that amazes the student 
of history. There is no other explanation for that dynamic 
power inherent to the Christian idea than the Christian 
ideal, Jesus Christ. Primitive Christianity had not had time 
to become academic; it was highly personalized, and its force 
derived from the belief that the personality behind it was 
divine. Men believed first in Christ, then in Christianity; 
first in a person then in a doctrine. St. John tells us that 
after the “first of His signs” that Jesus worked at Cana His 
disciples “believed in Him.” (John 2, 11). It may be a diffi- 
cult thing to recapture that personalized Christianity be- 
cause of the chronological remoteness of the historical Christ, 
but I think it is a necessary thing. Men must become aware, 
consciously aware, of the personality of Christ, and I think 
it is the duty of religious teachers to strive for this. If our 
pupils believe in Christ, find in Him the leadership they 
seek, and behold in Him the living expression of their ideal, 
the Christian ethic will follow naturally, or better, super- 
naturally. 


It is therefore encouraging to a man with this thesis to 
see the attention and emphasis placed on the Life of Christ 
in groups and study clubs. I think that our Catholic colleges 
might well imitate the study clubs in this. I was pleased to 
observe in the latest number of the Catholic Biblical Quar- 
terly* that four-year under-graduate biblical courses have 
been introduced at Georgetown University and at Loyola 
College, Baltimore. Now it is precisely in this connection 
that I see the value of visual education. One who has lived 
in the lands of the Bible is profoundly impressed by the 
invaluable commentary that experience affords. During my 
months in Palestine and the Near East, I procured abundant 
photographic material on the sacred sites and sanctuaries. 
It was my desire to take the Bible lands to those who could 
not go to them. For the past five years in my Scripture 


* “Biblical News,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, (January, 1942), p. 79. 
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course at the Seminary I have presented illustrated lectures 
on the Bible lands as an integral part of the course. Thus 
when discussing the Galilean ministry of Christ I present a 
lecture illustrating the setting of this phase of the public life 
of Christ. This lecture consists of maps, photographs to 
illustrate topography and archaeology, charts of reconstruc- 
tions, etc. Similarly, for the ministry at Jerusalem and the 
last days of Christ’s earthly life, and for other aspects of 
bible study, I have arranged lectures. What is my precise 
objective? For the most part it is not to communicate ideas, 
for the ideas have been previously propounded in the liter- 
ary and exegetical discussions. The objective is to clothe the 
ideas with realness and life, to concretize and personalize 
them. There are, it is true, limitations to the personalization 
of biblical teaching, but is it not a thrill for him who cannot 
bring spices to anoint the dead Christ to offer the Sacrifice 
of the Mass upon his tomb? The natural “sets” from the 
drama of the living and dying Christ do make the Actor more 
real and His message more vibrant with life. This is the 
objective, and experiment has demonstrated its merit. Now 
it is by no means a new idea, as the Chinese proverb con- 
cerning the relative merits of a picture and words will testify. 
There is, however, new equipment and techniques which 
have made the process more effective. 


The use of visual aids in teaching the Scriptures is wit- 
nessed to by the long-established custom of illustrating the 
Bible with prints or photographs. In regard to the prints or 
paintings, the value of them from the educational viewpoint 
depends upon the competency of the artist as archaeologist. 
Many of the paintings and prints that have been used to 
illustrate the Bible and which comprise some of the biblical 
slides are creations based on the artists’ conceptions which 
are often highly inaccurate. Such things are obviously not 
an educational help, but a hindrance. 


The photographic material as opposed to artistic creations 
is much more profitable in the education process. Photog- 
raphy is realistic and for that reason admits of no scepti- 
cism. Thus geographical, topographical and archaeological 
realities are best presented by the photographic medium and, 
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for groups, by means of projection. The camera of course 
cannot recapture the past. A temple in ruins is not a temple 
complete, and the student will not be equipped to reconstruct 
it mentally. These things have been done for him by com- 
petent scholars. The Temple models reconstructed by Schick, 
which are exhibited in Jerusalem,* and photographs of which 
can be procured, are an example of this scientific reconstruc- 
tion with which there can be no cavil. 

I know the objection will be advanced that these aids 
cannot be readily supplied, and that even the specialist may 
have difficulty acquiring them. I may say that I have already 
made some of my photographic material available to the 
Catholic Biblical Association, and I hope to make it more 
generally available in time. But regarding the interim, I have 
a suggestion to make. It may at first appear a formidable 
task, but I assure my readers that it is achievable with ordi- 
nary effort. The minature camera makes possible the repro- 
duction of pictures by a relatively simple process. I am sure 
that all instructors have books containing illustrations which 
they have found significant in illustrating certain biblical 
data. These pictures or photographs can be reproduced by 
the camera, and this does not require professional skill. An 
automatic adapting mechanism for the miniature camera 
makes reproducing pictures a comparatively simple task. 
These may be reproduced on negative or on positive film on 
the 35mm size. The pictures after processing are ready to 
mount in the new 2 x 2 size slide. This mounting is easily 
done. Eastman Kodak has a booklet in which the entire 
process from photography to projection is described.* The 
price of the equipment is reasonable. 

This reproduction of pictures can be done in color as well. 
I have reproduced color postcards with very satisfactory re- 
sults. Eastman also has a booklet on color photography ‘ 
which may introduce the reader to the possibilities in this 
field. I would encourage those interested in visual aids to 
obtain a copy of these booklets. They will introduce in- 
structors to the world of possibilities in visual aids. 

* The American Colony Stores, 833 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* Kodak Data Book, Slides and Transparencies. 
*Kodachrome, A Data Book on Photography in Color. 
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My visual education experiments have been designed pri- 
marily for the Seminary classroom, and the notes I have set 
down here are naturally colored by that fact. But I have 
given illustrated lectures on the Bible lands to groups of 
the laity and find them especially responsive. I think this 
same response will be found in all groups in biblical instruc- 
tion if the matter is properly presented. I hope that my 
remarks will stimulate the reader to an investigation of the 
possibilities of visual aids. 


THE USE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC HIGH-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Now whether the Bible be used merely incidentally or a more or 
less formal course be given in it or at least in one particular portion 
of it, as the Gospels, the first thing the teacher must do is to engender 
in the minds of the students the proper attitude of awe and reverence 
for its sacred character. At the outset then let the teacher emphasize 
and impress indelibly on the minds of the pupils that the Scriptures 
are God Himself speaking to us; His own oracles and words, a letter 
written by our heavenly Father and transmitted by the inspired 
writers to the human race in its pilgrimage so far from its heavenly 
country. The Scriptures present the God of omnipotence ; the mighty 
Creator of all things Whose knowledge, wisdom and goodness are 
infinite, deigning to speak to us lowly creatures who are buried in 
abysmal ignorance and live in error. The Eternal One deigns to speak 
to us creatures who are the playthings of time, the prey of death. 


By Rev. Joseph L. Lilly, C.M., “The Use of the New Testament 
in the Religious Instruction of Public-High-School Children,” 
Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1940, pp. 290-291. 





CAN APOLOGETICS BE INTERESTING? 


SISTER MARY PAULINE, Ad.PP.S. 
St. Teresa Academy 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


In the February issue of the JoURNAL oF RE ticious IN- 
STRUCTION, Sister Loyola raised the question of the appar- 
ent lack of interest in Apologetics among high school pupils. 
Surely, to be interested in Apologetics is impossible without 
sufficient dogmatic information, sufficient mental stamina, 
and practice in religious expression—writing, and speaking, 
in defense of the faith. 

Were you particularly interested in Raymond Grady’s 
sneers at chess in America recently? I wasn’t. I don’t know 
enough about chess to defend it; for all I know, I might be 
defending the indefensible. I’m not likely even to try to 
defend chess till someone convinces me that it is a matter 
of some importance to me. Neither will Mary and John be 
eager to defend the faith when they haven’t even heard the 
stock accusations and their answers, and worse still, when 
they come to their senior year in high school without ever 
having been roused to independent religious thinking and 
personally deep religious appreciation. As far as I can see, 
the first step towards interesting students in Apologetics is 
to lift them out of the old rut of smugness: “I know my 
Religion. I studied catechism for twelve years, and I know 
every answer in the book.” The perfect attitude is “Sister, 
I had no idea how dumb I am.” 

How far are we then, when we have this attitude? Our 
students are eager to learn to play this spiritual game of 
chess, to “know the answers” in a deeper, a sort of atmos- 
pheric, way. The psychological approach has been made. 
The next step is to furnish positive instruction. The im- 
portant thing for interest, as for success, is to know the 
answers before one hears the questions, to know and love 
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our “chess” before being so temerarious as to defend it. A 
fair store of knowledge is indispensable and this, it seems 
to me, automatically cuts out the type of high school senior 
who got to that status merely by being born in a democracy, 
and sitting through some eleven or twelve years of school 
without breaking the rules. In other words, if we want our 
seniors who are capable of it to be interested in Apologetics, 
division of classes according to ability is desirable. This will 
prevent taking students with one talent beyond their depth 
mentally, but more important still, it will enable the Apolo- 
getics teacher to challenge much more effectively the young- 
sters that can really be challenged. 

Perhaps you feel that that’s not fair or not possible. Then, 
at least, the assignments must be graded, for if you do not 
challenge the very brightest mind in the class to think more 
deeply than it ever has done consistently before, you are 
losing your chance to serve the Church in the best possible 
way. Mr. Sheed said recently’ that too many Catholics are 
offering God a piano when what He needs is a pin—ready 
to die for Him; they are too nonchalant about studying for 
Him. Speaking of challenge, this statement challenges the 
Apologetics teacher, not the students alone. If the real fruits 
of the Catholic Revival are to ripen, it will be by an in- 
creased emphasis on real study of Religion. Character is 
more important than knowledge, and wisdom is only a means 
to perfect love, but wisdom is a means, and God helps to 
wisdom those who help themselves (and blesses a hundred- 
fold the teachers who stimulate this self-help). 

The whole Apologetics program, if it is to be successful, 
will need to be carefully planned, but particularly the as- 
signments. In general, “much reading and much writing” 
is the by-word. There is nothing that compares with writing 
for clarifying thought, and the recognition given to good 
papers forms splendid motivation for what should be a 
rather stiff schedule of assignments. The temperature went 
up many degrees in my class this year when three girls’ 
papers were sent to magazines because they were considered 
good enough to rate publication. 


* Sectional meeting of the C.L.A., St. Louis, (Feb. 21, 1942). 
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To be interested in Apologetics requires that one be con- 
vinced of the vastness of Christian knowledge and its im- 
portance to oneself; be accordingly eager to increase one’s 
knowledge; be equipped with sufficient mental stamina; and 
be blessed with the stimulating influence of an alert, eager 
and studious teacher. Girls and boys, properly prepared, can 
be interested in Apologetics. 


CATHOLIC BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Catholic educator believes that the evils accompanying our 


American business culture have been the evils of a youthful popula- 
tion—rather the growing pains of the relatively new civilization. 
He believes that the present is not too late to teach the principles 
of social jusice so that American life in the subsequent generations 
will be better in the light of Christian social intellectualism. Cardinal 
Newman stated the case for Cathoilc education when he insisted that 
practical living be not devoid of Christian principles: “Here . . . is the 
object . . . of the Catholic Church in setting up universities; it is 
to reunite things which were in the beginning joined together by God, 
and have been put asunder by men . . .” The Catholic business edu- 
cator must teach business in the light of Christian principles in that 
he recognizes the inseparability of the two. 


(By Thomas T. Murphy, “Catholic Business Education,” The 


Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 9 (November, 
1941), p. 560. 





College Religion 


STUDENT RELIGIOUS GUIDANCE IN MID- 
WESTERN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


CLEMENT HOLLAND 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Eprtor’s Note: In this issue of the JouRNAL space does not permit publication 
of the entire section of Dr, Holland’s material on Religious Guidance in Catholic 
Colleges. Data not given in this number will appear in an early Fall issue. 

This article is based on the findings of a study of the re- 
ligious guidance programs of twenty-four Catholic colleges 
situated in the seven mid-western states of Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota.’ The 
colleges represented about 75 per cent of the four-year liberal 
arts college membership of the Mid-Western Unit of the 
National Catholic Education Association in this region. Most 
of the data were collected by means of a comprehensive in- 
quiry schedule applied by personal visit to the different 
campuses. Religious guidance was one of eight phases of 
student personnel examined. Formal class room instruction 
and classes in Religion were not included. The religious guid- 
ance program was examined from the point of view of its 
organization and administration, the staff, the spiritual 
exercises offered and the evaluation being carried on. 


ORGANIZATION AND CO-ORDINATION OF RELIGIOUS GUIDANCE 
Ten institutions have organized departments of religious 


*From an unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Minnesota Library, Decem- 
ber, 1941, “Student Guidance and Welfare Procedures in Member Colleges of 
the Mid-West Regional Unit of the N.C.E.A.” 
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guidance which function in varying degrees as independent 
units. The remaining institutions carry on the work under 
the direction of such officials as the chaplain, sodality moder- 
ators, or instructors in Religion. Frequently a college de- 
partment of Religion is made up of the instructors of the 
courses in Religion, and religious guidance outside of the 
classroom is thought of as one phase of their work. 

Several different titles are used both in the organized and 
unorganized programs for the person who is in charge of 
this work. Director of Religion, Chaplain, Spiritual Director, 
Student Counselor, and Prefect of Religion are the titles 
most commonly used to designate this official who is re- 
sponsible directly either to the president or academic dean. 

The extent to which the work in class room instruction in 
Religion should be fused organizationally with guidance in 
religious problems was frequently considered during the 
study. The three general practices followed have been men- 
tioned as being the independently organized and directed 
department of religious guidance to students, the combined 
department of Religion with guidance and class work fused 
and the unorganized work in guidance and class work car- 
ried on without departmental organization. 


In the colleges where separate departments of religious 
guidance exist, classes in Religion come under the partial 
direction of the head of religious guidance in nine colleges. 
In the remaining institutions the dean or department head 
has responsibility for the direction of and instruction in 
Religion. Staff meetings of all the faculty concerned with 
any phase of religious guidance in both organized and un- 
organized departments are not regularly held for the dis- 
cussion of problems bearing on the work. Matters of re- 
ligious guidance are, however, frequently discussed in the 
larger general faculty meetings. 

Twelve institutions favor concentrating student religious 
guidance in the hands of a few religious and twelve favor 
distributing the work into the hands of a large percentage 
of the faculty religious members. 


Two institutions had available for examination a detailed 
written plan or program of the work and aims in religious 
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guidance. One plan outlined the aim and duties of the men 
assigned to perform the religious guidance services in con- 
siderable detail. 

Several college catalogs or student handbooks contained 
brief descriptive accounts of the student religious life on the 
campus for the purpose of acquainting students and their 
parents with an idea of the general scope of the program. 

The knowledge possessed by other faculty men and of- 
ficials about what was being done at an institution in re- 
ligious guidance brings up the question of the extent of 
integration and co-ordination between the department and 
other departments of an institution. Such techniques as 
descriptive bulletins, statements of aims, annual reports, 
reports at faculty meetings, and other informational means 
of acquainting every one in the institution with at least a 
broad general idea of what was being attempted in the 
religious guidance field were not used very extensively by 
the institutions studied. Several colleges reported that their 
student and faculty bodies were so small, and such close 
relationships existed that there was no need for such co- 
ordinating methods. 


STAFF FOR RELIGIOUS GUIDANCE 


The largest full time staff devoting its time to religious 
guidance was made up of three religious. These staff mem- 
bers did no institutional work other than what could be 
called religious guidance; in fact, an administrative order 
required them to decline invitations to speak outside of the 
college. 

The staffs in the other colleges ranged fsom one full-time 
person with one or more assistants to one part-time chaplain 
with no officially designated assistants. This classification 
does not include instructors in formal Religion classes who 
often do give, as has been previously mentioned, counseling 
on religious matters both within and outside their classes on 
both a group and an individual basis. It is also recognized 
that where educational counselors are priests or sisters or 
in some cases laymen, some of the counseling given may well 
be called religious counseling. 
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The preparation and training of the staff is the usual 
preparation and training for the religious life, together with 
training for teaching usually. 

At present there is probably no recognized plan of under- 
graduate and graduate training for religious counselors other 
than the regular training received in preparation for the 
priesthood. One religious community describes its training 
for student counselors as follows: 

The .. . priest who has this office (student counselor) is specially 
trained for the work and is chosen because of his special qualifica- 
tions. (It is highly desirable that all our student counselors should 
have special courses in education and psychology to fit them for this 
important work; at least they ought to familiarize themselves with 
the technical literature on the subject.) 

The personality traits which make possible the winning 
and holding of the students’ confidence are naturally the 
most desired when a religious counseling staff member is 
being considered for appointment. Experience as a teacher 
or pastor is sometimes used as a basis for selection. 

Three institutions call the head of their religious guidance 
staff the student counselor, and as a general rule this official 
advises largely in the field of religious problems. 

In the thirteen colleges for women, five have full-time 
chaplains who reside on or near the campus and who have 
more or less supervision over the religious guidance program. 
The extent of this direction is no doubt dependent partly 
on the initiative of the chaplain and, of course, partly on 
the administrative policy of the college president or dean. 
Uusually co-operative administrative responsibility is the 
rule, although in some of these colleges the sodality and 
similar religious guidance agencies are directly supervised 
by a moderator responsible to the president or dean. A 
question arises here concerning the qualifications, age, and 
general adaptability of men assigned to college chaplaincies 
which was not inquired into in this study. 

The importance and obvious necessity of colleges insisting 
on high professional standards and qualifications in this 
position is apparent. 

The remaining eight colleges for women have part time 
chaplains, some of whom rotate from week to week. The 
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part-time chaplain is usually a pastor or assistant pastor or 
else is a member of the staff of a nearby Catholic college 
who comes daily to say Mass for members of the religious 
community and students. Frequently these part time chap- 
lains carry heavy loads of work at their own parishes or 
institutions and can give limited time only to the second 
institution. In these cases much of the spiritual guidance to 
students is given by the sisters assigned to religious coun- 
seling. 

The eleven institutions which enroll men and are con- 
ducted by priests and members of religious communities of 
men do not generally designate an individual priest as the 
college chaplain. In these institutions there are available 
several priests for religious guidance work. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OFFERED 

The religious guidance program of a Catholic college has 
frequently been described as consisting of three phases: in- 
structional, inspirational or devotional, and the practical. 


Another common division speaks of the formal religious in- 
struction, public religious services, and private devotion. 
This part of the study is concerned with the second and 
to some extent the third phase of both of these two descrip- 
tions. The inspirational public and private devotional oppor- 
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tunities for a student to worship are an important part of the 
religious program of the Catholic college and will be the 
concern of this section of the schedule. 

Table I lists sixteen of the spiritual exercises usually 
offered in Catholic colleges and notes the required optional 
exercises for both day and resident students. 

Daily Mass, one of the most important spiritual exercises 
in the Catholic Church, is offered optionally in all colleges 
having adequate chapel facilities for the entire student body. 
Fifteen institutions have one chapel, seven have more than 
one chapel, and two have no regular campus chapel. One 
institution had under construction at the time of the study a 
large chapel. The twenty-two colleges which have campus 
chapels do not in all cases have large enough ones to acom- 
modate the student body. In these cases auditoriums and 
nearby parish churches are used when the student body 
attends Mass in a body. Five colleges require every Catholic 
student, both day and resident, to attend a weekly or bi- 
monthly student Mass which is usually held during the first 
or second class hour on Friday. One institution has a chapel 
in each residence hall large enough to accommodate all re- 
siding in the hall. 

Morning and evening prayer are usually a private form of 
devotion optional with the student. A few colleges assemble 
the students in the chapel or more often at the doors of their 
rooms for these prayers at a certain time. 


Various seasonal devotions of the Church come during the 
school year such as the October, Advent, Lenten, and May 
devotions. Many colleges observe these periods with optional 
public services for the students. 

The annual student retreat is the most universally ob- 
served exercise of all. Every college requires students of its 
faith to participate in this devotion. The annual mission and 
Forty Hour devotions, being similar to the retreat, are not as 
frequently offered. 


Student Sunday sermons were probably given in several 
colleges, but in the schedule only colleges having a prepared 
list of these sermons for the semester or year were checked 
as offering this service. One institution’s list of student Sun- 
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day sermons for a semester included such topics as the fol- 
lowing: 

The Great Commandment 

Founder’s Day 

Your Christian Dignity 

Character vs. Reputation 

Christ vs. Caesar 

The Fourth Commandment 

Purgatory and Penance 

The Church Persecuted 


The Rosary devotions are frequently offered. Daily visits 
to the chapel for private worship by the student are encour- 
aged in all institutions having suitable chapel accommoda- 
tions. 

Several trends may be observed by examination of the 
table of spiritual exercises offered. First of all limited chapel 
facilities in some colleges affect the scope of the offerings. 
In nearly all offerings, attendance at the spiritual exercise is 
optional with the student, although the religious guidance 
directors make every effort to encourage and facilitate stu- 
dent attendance. 

In this regard the following quotation, taken from one of 
the college catalogs, is a fair statement of the position taken 
by the college authorities in this respect: 


“Every element of coercion is carefully avoided in the direction 
of the students’ religious life.” 


Another trend is the greater adapability and accessibility 
of the program of spiritual exercises to the resident student 
rather than the day student. Most of the exercises can be 
readily participated in by campus students. Commuting, 
distance and time factors lessen the opporunity for day stu- 
dent participation. Parish pastors also prefer to have day 
students as active participants in their parish exercises. The 
question of what is a suitable program of religious exercises 
for day students in these colleges is an important one. 

Ten colleges provide regular opportunities for students to 
go to confession daily on the campus if they desire to do so. 
The remaining colleges provide this opportunity on weekly 
or semi-weekly dates. Seven colleges provide for the hearing 
of student confessions during daily Mass. 
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The institutional policy in all colleges in assigning con- 
fessors is to assign priests who are not well known to the 
students. Disciplinarians, hall rectors, and others holding 
similar positions are not assigned as confessors. It is obvious 
that the confessional is probably the most significant coun- 
seling agency at work in the Catholic college. The Church’s 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sins plus the safeguards she 
has erected to preserve the secrecy of the confessional make 
this assertion acceptable. 

Another description taken from a statement on student 
personnel policy of one of the religious communities outlines 
the place of the confessional as a counseling agency in 
Catholic colleges as follows: 

“Confession—It is unnecessary to mention the secrecy of con- 
fession to Catholics, but the points to emphasize in any printed 
or public report on personnel work in our colleges are, (a) that 
sacramental confession is one of the primary means whereby the 
Catholic college enables its students to attain the end for which 
the Catholic college exists, (b) that Catholic college students make 
use of it rather frequently, and (c) that the confessors are spe- 
cially prepared and specially chosen for this type of work. 

As one of the sacraments of the Catholic Church Com- 
munion is encouraged as a frequent practice of the student 
to aid him in securing God’s grace and help so that he may 
fulfill the obligations of his state of life here on earth and 
later attain his eternal destiny. 

Various methods are used to encourage students to receive 
Communion as often as possible. Some of the methods used 
were sermons, advice in confession, general Communion 
days, bulletins. 

Several colleges record the number of students who re- 
ceive Communion during the year. Two institutions have 
included in their catalogs brief descriptions of these results. 
In its 1938-1939 Student Handbook, one institution de- 
scribes student participation in receiving Communion: 

The characteristic devotion of the students of . . . is frequent 
Communion. . . . Opportunities for confession and Communion 
are multiplied in order to make their practice easy. The average 
daily attendance at Holy Communion for last school year was 1470, 


making a grand total of 340,000 Communions for the school days 
of the year. 
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A second institution states in its catalog that: 


Ample opportunities for confession are given to promote frequent 
and even daily Holy Communion. From one-third to one-half of the 
boarding students receive Communion daily. 


LOSS OF THE LITURGY 


I studied Latin for six years in a Catholic college under the 
auspices of one of the great teaching Orders—to whose members I 
acknowledge an undying debt of gratitude for all they have most 
generously given me. During those six years the students were given 
an excellent course in the ancient classics; the course embraced the 
whole range of classical Latinity. Although the liturgy of the Church 
is written in Latin and filled in with works that on their own plane 
may be rated as literature of high order, never once was the Latin 
liturgy presented to the students. It had no place in the curriculum, 
which was devoted to the pagan classics. But even worse than that, 
never was the liturgy so much as incidentally mentioned. And my 
college was only doing what practically every other Catholic college 
and university in the U. S. was doing at the time. This mental blind- 
ness in American Catholic higher education will be hard to under- 
stand or condone when Catholic historians of the future attempt to 
measure and record the times in which we live... 


Every student who receives a full Latin course in any of our high 
schools or colleges should have as part of his required reading all 
the great hymns of the Church, all the great creeds, the greatest of 
the Psalms in the Vulgaie, the Missal, and some sort of introduction 
to the Office. The hymns and creeds should be sung. The traditional 
melodies of the faith should be made part of the musical instruction 
of the students and thus become the cherished memories of a lifetime. 
The Missal and the Office should be studied, and then applied—the 
Missal at daily or weekly Mass, the Office in occasional communal 
recitation as well as private prayer. 


_ If that form of instruction had been inaugurated in the last genera- 
tion, what vast progress would have been made in restoring the liturgy 


to the laity. Catch the teachers while they are still young, and all else 
will follow. 


(By Edward S. Dore, “Loss of the Liturgy,” Catholic Digest, 
Vol. 6, No. 6 (April, 1942), pp. 83-84.) 
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Epitor’s Note: This paper was presented by Sister M. Rosalia at the Seventh 
National Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine that met in Phila- 
delphia last November. 

The subject assigned to me is the teaching value of the 
religious project in vacation schools. Undoubtedly it has 
value, or perhaps we should say it has possibilities, for, while 
the religious project may be very valuable from the viewpoint 
of teaching Religion, it may also be practically valueless, or 
even harmful. Its value depends on the kind of project that 
is used, and the ways in which it is used. 

What do we want to achieve through use of the Religion 
project? From the teacher point of view, we are looking for 
more effective teaching of Religion; from the child, we seek 
greater knowledge and love of Religion. Effective teaching 
of Religion demands that every possible avenue of learning 
should be used. No doubt the child will learn the truth—after 
a fashion—simply from hearing it, but with every additional 
way in which the truth comes home to him, there is a deepen- 
ing of knowledge, of understanding, of appreciation, of the 
way in which the child values the truth, and therefore, of the 
way in which that truth will enter into and become part of his 
very life. These are all so many reasons for using Religion 
projects, and they tell us the values that are in right use. 
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No teaching can be effective if the child is not taken into 
consideration. This is only another way of saying that all 
teaching must be adapted to the child. So before we use that 
teaching device of the Religion project, we should consider the 
child. What is his age? What skills does he possess at this age? 
Is he able to read fluently, or haltingly, or not at all? Can he 
write with reasonable ease, or slowly and painstakingly, or 
not at all? Is he adept in the use of scissors, paint, crayons, 
or is he at the stage of development at which we give him 
a pair of blunt scissors that small awkward fingers can handle 
without hazard, and large wax crayons because little hands 
using these unaccustomed materials have not yet learned how 
to control the degree of pressure with which they are used, 
and breakage frequently results. 


When the project is within the range of the child’s skills, 
he does it with a degree of pleasure that he cannot find in 
trying to make one that is too difficult. I have seen projects 
made by little children that were examples of painstaking 
care, in which the children could take real delight, and for 
which they could receive honest praise. I have also seen com- 
pleted projects—Religion projects—that were caricatures. 

The project, then, must be within the child’s abilities. It 
must also accord with his interests. It is not difficult to learn 
what these are. All children are interested in the Infancy and 
Childhood of Christ, in His Public Life, and in His miracles. 
At different age levels children are interested in the lives of 
the saints—doctrine in action, we often call these—in the 
liturgy of the Church, and in their own Christ-life, illustrated 
by projects that show them how boys and girls of today live 
in and with and for Jesus Christ. 


The period for project work usually follows two hours of 
varied activities during which the child learns doctrine in one 
way or another. Even the recess period serves this purpose, 
for it offers opportunities for the children to live some of 
what they have learned, and it offers the catechist an oppor- 
tunity to study the children and learn some of their needs in 
the line of character reading. It also offers her a laboratory 
in which she sees the effectiveness of her teaching tested. 
Then comes the project period. During this period the child is 
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stimulated to self-expression—the right kind of self-expres- 
sion. His imagination is happily and busily at work picturing 
the scene before him, his creative instinct functions in arrang- 
ing details of his picture or work as he thinks they might 
have been, or as he wants them. One catechist told me about 
a pupil of hers who colored Our Lady’s cloak purple instead 
of the traditional blue. I have never been satisfied with this 
story. I have always wanted to know why that child chose 
purple, the color of royalty and of sorrow, for Our Lady, 
Queen of Martyrs, in a Nativity scene. Then there was 
Robert, who chose brown as the color for the cover of his 
book, while frankly confessing to a preference for green. The 
catechist, being of an inquiring mind, asked him why, and 
the answer came, “Because brown is the color of the Cross 
on which Christ died.” There is a way to question children 
about such things that wins their confidence and brings out 
astonishingly beautiful thoughts — thoughts that grow 
through expression. 


These incidents show us that if the children are to get the 
full benefit of the Religion project, they should not be obliged 
to follow a model exactly. One should be put before them, 
certainly, but self-expression, the work of the imagination, 
and the satisfaction that follows use of the creative instinct 
suffer when the children are not encouraged, or not even 
allowed, to show initiative and individuality in their work. A 
too drastic change that would offset the teaching value of the 
project can usually be checked by suggestion from the cate- 
chist, without the curb of a direct prohibition. Children do 
need direct prohibition at times, for some things, but it seems 
to me that project work can be directed through the use of 
models that make the right appeal to the child’s imagination, 
and through suggestion, is more valuable for learning. There 
is more satisfaction attached to the work done, and that is 
always a stimulus to effort. The child experiences joy in 
connection with Religion, and that too is vitally important. 
Interest and attention are aroused and stimulated and held, 
and project work done under such conditions often provides 
the reward that many of the children need to keep them faith- 
ful in attendance at vacation schools. 
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To hold these values for the child, the project must be well 
done. If the pupil does his work carelessly, in a hurry to get 
it finished and begin something else, without real understand- 
ing of it, and without appreciation, the Religion project is 
being used in a way that deprives it of the opportunity to be 
a valuable teaching aid. 


The children should be motivated and taught carefulness, 
neatness, and cleanliness in this work. Reverence can be 
taught in this way. The children come to realize that a reli- 
gious picture is different, and is to be used differently. Too, 
when the children are trained to observe these points, char- 
acter training is carried on during the project period. 


In addition, the project should be the child’s own work. It 
has always seemed to me that the touching up of the projects 
that is sometimes done by the helper or the catechist detracts 
from the teaching value of the project. Here are the reasons. 


First, the child usually knows that his project has been 
re-touched, and that takes from him the joy of creative work. 
The finished product is not his own. Second, if the project is 
placed on exhibition with the child’s name attached to it, 
what does that child think? I am not referring here to the 
slight assistance given each child during the project period; I 
am referring to the planned touching up, page after page, of 
the projects. Projects, so worked on, cannot represent the 
child’s work, and a great part of the value of the project is 
lost for him and for his parents. 

Value for his parents? Yes. When there is an exhibition 
of the work of the children at the close of vacation school— 
the Confraternity programs strongly recommends it, and 
there should be one, whenever it is possible—the parents are 
proud to view the work of their children. Then, after exhibi- 
tion, each child takes his finished work home, and in the home 
it is a constant reminder of vacation school, and of the truths 
learned there. This little missionary going into the home has 
its greatest value when the catechist has encouraged the chil- 
dren to show the pictures to their parents, to tell the story 
that mother and daddy may see how much they know, and to 
teach the story to little brothers and sisters. To do this, they 
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must know the story, and this brings us to another point in 
regard to how religious projects should be used. 

There comes to mind a vacation school that I visited last 
summer. The boys and girls of fifth grade were making proj- 
ect books of the Way of the Cross, and the work was prac- 
tically completed. Sister told me how she had conducted the 
project period. Each day the helper gave out one picture, 
the same picture, to each child. With their own picture on the 
table before them, the boys and girls sat quietly and listened 
to the story of that scene. The model was then posted, and 
they began their work. 

“How do you keep all the children at work on the same 
picture each day? Don’t some of them finish sooner than 
others?” someone asked, and the answer delighted us. Those 
who finished their work quickly and well, were allowed to 
help slower pupils who wished this assistance, or to color 
pages for pupils who had missed a day or so at vacation school 
and who preferred having their project finished this way to 
taking it home unfinished. This assistance was open to those 
who wished it. What the children wanted in the matter was 
the deciding factor. 


“Which Station do you like best?” the class was asked. 
They had different preferences and reasons for their prefer- 
ences. One girl said, “I like the Fourteenth best.” Surprised, 
a visitor asked, “Why?” and the answer came, “Because Jesus 
won’t suffer any more.” 

There has been intelligence and appreciation and reverence 
and love in the use of projects when the children can give 
such responses. This is how projects should be used. These 
boys and girls were engaged in something that brought to my 
mind the master builders of Europe’s cathedrals in the middle 
ages. The reverence, the love, the service of God through the 
use of art, are there, when the Religion project is rightly used. 
It is a device for teaching Religion through working in, by 
these activities, the truth that the child has already learned 
in other ways. It may be called an assimilation exercise, for 
it is one. It may also be called an exercise in the development 
of appreciation, for it is that, also. 


You see, there are tremendous possibilities in the right use 
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of the Religion project. The responsibility for seeing that 
these possibilities become actualities rests with the catechist. 


May I give a general principle that should guide choice of 
projects? As far as possible, the Religion project should cor- 
relate with the doctrine the child is learning. Suppose the 
catechist has taught the Elevation of the Host in the Mass. 
Part of her presentation was the story of the refusal of 
Thomas to believe in the Resurrection, of our Lord appearing 
to him on the eighth day, and of that act which is perfect 
contrition, love, and adoration, ‘‘My Lord and my God!” The 
joy that faith gives to Jesus is brought out in Our Lord’s 
answer, an answer that shows acceptance of the belief of 
Thomas, and yet shows too how the Heart of Christ rejoices 
in the faith of those countless millions who down through 
the ages will believe, not because they see, but on His word. 
The children are quick to see the connection. They—Mary 
and Frank and Robert and Angelina—are blessed. Jesus said 
so. They thrill with joy at the very thought. So the project 
period, during which they color a picture of the Elevation of 
the Host, brings vividly to their minds the doctrinal truths 
taught by the catechist, and deepens their joy in, and appre- 
ciation of, the gift of faith. This is teaching both for convic- 
tion and for appreciation. It is teaching for today and for 
tomorrow. Association works here. In the future, the sight of 
that picture will bring back to them at least some of the 
thrill of the day on which they learned of the blessedness of 
faith. “Thrill” is the word to use, for when doctrine is pre- 


sented as the living, personal, beautiful thing that it is, it does 
thrill. 


One last principle, for projects: They should serve to unite 
in the child’s mind goodness, beauty, and truth. Analyze in 
your own mind the few thoughts we presented on the picture 
of the Elevation of the Host. Goodness and truth are there, 
and beauty, too. That beauty should be caught and made 
concrete in the project we place in the child’s hands, the pic- 
ture that is supposed to be a re-working of the truths he 
learned in the Religion lesson that day. Goodness and truth 
are in all our projects, but is beauty always there? The Reli- 
gious project has its full teaching value only with all three. 
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Eprror’s Note: This is part of a paper presented by the author at the Cate- 
chetical Congress that met in Philadelphia last November. 


The aim and purpose of the religious vacation school is 
to reach the public school child; to offer that child an oppor- 
tunity for a complete and rounded development as a Catho- 
lic; to make the faith of that child a living thing; to correlate 
it for him with every possible phase of his everyday life. The 
weekly classes of the school year cannot give a full enough 
program to accomplish this. Coming, as they must, so infre- 
quently, with such a long interval between, and lasting for 
a length of time that is barely adequate for an instruction, 
there is a tendency on the part of the child to consider what 
he learns there as something apart from the rest of his life 
and activities. 


The religious vacation school, with its fuller and carefully 
planned program, its advantage of continuity of time, is an 
excellent opportunity to help solve this problem. In this 
school the instruction is supplemented with project work, 
with lessons in liturgy and practice, with singing and dra- 
matics, and all these vivify Religion for the child. 

In considering this fuller program we come to the question 
of handcraft: Is handcraft an advantageous and practical 
method of furthering the aim of the religious vacation 
school? Let us understand, first, that handcraft, if we are 
to consider it, must be of a very simple kind, something 
within the reach of the child of average ability and, this is 
perhaps more important, within the reach of the pocketbook 
of the average parish or the average mission. 
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Our Confraternity workers are often intimidated by the 
name handcraft. They visualize elaborate preparation, 
elaborate programs and elaborate expenses, but the hand- 
craft that we are considering is of the simplest kind—paper 
work, sewing, or woodcraft. In most instances the material 
is salvaged material, easily obtained for the asking, the 
left-overs of paper or button factories, or lumber yards, dis- 
carded material that would otherwise go into the rubbish. 
Then, too, we must bear in mind that the objects made in 
this program should be of a religious nature. We will come 
back later to this topic, but now let us consider the larger 
problem of the value of handcraft in the program. This 
consideration falls into two divisions, the benefit to the child 
himself, and to the school as a means of attracting the child. 


For the child himself, we are trying to link the knowledge 
that the child gains with a practice that will last. One of the 
best ways to insure a child retaining what he learns is to fix 
it in his mind by active participation with the subject mat- 
ter. The project work of the religious vacation school is an 
excellent illustration of one use of this method. 

When we stop to consider, we find that all through the 
ages, when the Faith was a real and living thing to people, 
they expressed it in the masterpieces of handcraft that they 
created. This handcraft was the production not only of the 
masters of art, but of the ordinary man of the time, who to 
the best of his ability, gave that which he had to give. Cathe- 
drals were planned by the mind of a master, but their con- 
struction was the manifestation of faith expressed by the 
handcraft of the Catholic workmen of the times. We, of 
course, are not looking for masterpieces, but we can realize 
that handcraft has been a natural expression of faith, when 
the faith was vivid in the ordinary life. 

Handcraft work need not be a subject apart from the rest 
of the daily program of the religious vacation school. The 
life of Our Lord taught through the mysteries of the rosary, 
and rosary beads made as a reminder of this; the Passion of 
Christ taught through the Stations of the Cross, and stations 
made by one class for the school; holy water fonts and cruci- 
fixes as a means of teaching sacramentals; model churches, 
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altars and vestments to make the Mass real; all these and 
many other fit easily into our program. 

The Church, following the example of Christ, has always 
made use of externals in its liturgy to convey ideas to the 
mind of the worshiper. When we use handcraft we adopt the 
same method of teaching our Religion. Through these ex- 
ternals that the child sees and handles, makes or copies, the 
lesson is driven home with a greater force than we could 
accomplish in any other way. 

We must remember that vacation school children are con- 
sidered underprivileged in a very real way. They are forced 
through no fault of their own to live in an atmosphere that 
is indifferent to, or even scornful of God. What a great help 
it is to these children if we can bring them to church, let 
them see the altar and its fittings and learn the Mass and its 
meaning this way; than let them make a model altar of their 
own, furnish it and fit it out. Does it not stand to reason 
that these children will have not only a clearer picture of the 
Mass, but a greater love for it since knowledge begets love, 
that they will be encouraged to a keener interest in the great 
fact of their participation in it? 

These things that the child makes and takes home, simple 
as they are, but loved because they are his own creation, 
serve not only as a renewed reminder of the lessons learned, 
but can be the instruments of an apostolate in the home. 
They bring objects of Religion to many places where they 
have never found their way before. 

There is still another reason for the consideration of hand- 
craft—an important and practical one; handcraft is a great 
asset in attracting the child to the religious vacation school. 
There may be some communities where this is not difficult, 
but in most places the civic program of recreation is so varied 
and so well supplemented by private agencies that the child 
is attracted away from a school that offers him only lessons 
in Religion. This should not be, but it is and we must face it. 
We all know the almost heart-breaking problems of inducing 
the child to accept instructions under these circumstances, 


and the circumstances we speak of are not isolated but preva- 
lent conditions. . . . 
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Let me take one case that I know well, a town of 17,000 
population that has four well equipped, well organized play- 
grounds offering a wide variety of recreational activities and 
a large and beautiful city park that does the same. There are 
a Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., with tennis courts, swimming 
pools, hikes, trips and day camps. There is a proselytizing 
center backed by money that will offer anything up to and 
including a two-week camp vacation to children who will 
attend their Bible School. 

The Catholic parish in this town is active; it maintains 
an excellent parochial school. In spite of all that can be done, 
there are about five hundred Catholic children in the public 
schools. Instructions are provided during the school year; 
religious vacation schools were established at three centers. 
Until these schools could offer some activities of comparative 
interest they were poorly attended. When the program was 
expanded to include handcraft the situation was bettered 
immensely. We found that handcraft of a religious nature 
had a great appeal for the children. It was possible to keep 
them interested in very simple religious projects in opposi- 
tion to much more elaborate productions offered by the 
others. Some tangible results were the drop in the registration 
of the Bible School from 110 to 17, and the changing of the 
program in the city playgrounds from morning to afternoon 
because the attendance was so depleted. 

Not only did the making of religious articles touch a 
responsive chord in the hearts of the children who are so 
starved for their Religion, but it gave them a most encourag- 
ing sense of ownership and pride in their Church that had 
been lacking before. This result was an unexpected and most 
consoling one. 

Right here in the city of Philadelphia handcraft has been 
used in the extensive religious vacation school program with 
inost remarkable success. In South Philadelphia two prosely- 
tizing agencies that were maintaining Bible Schools were 
forced to close because the Confraternity schools in the parish 
drew away all the children. In some of the sections they even 
attracted Protestant children who left their own places and 


came with their friends to the school that “made such nice 
things.” 
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The results of these schools did not cease here; from them 
as from a pebble dropped into a pool radiated widening circles 
of influence. Children who have not made their First Holy 
Communion making it, the parents of these children brought 
back to the sacraments after long periods of absence, babies 
in these families baptized, and marriages validated. 

Another remarkable influence of the religious vacation 
school in the archdiocese was the increase of registration in 
the Catholic School of practically every parish that had a 
religious vacation school. The numbers of children who after 
coming under religious influence changed over in one parish 
alone was twenty-four, and in another fifty. 

Let us go back again to our first question of the practical 
aspects of handcraft, the teaching of it, the materials neces- 
sary, etc. In handling this problem the Confraternity set-up 
is of great value. The amount and variety of material that 
the Confraternity workers can gather through salvage is 
remarkable. Discarded Christmas cards, holy pictures, maga- 
zine pictures are available for endless uses, as are old beads, 
ends of lumber, wall paper books, and salvage material from 
many other sources. 


The equipment is equally simple and can be brought by 
even the poorer children or gathered through donations. 
Scissors, pencils, crayons and paste—all used in project work 
—are used here again; a few tools for woodwork, principally 
coping saws, needles and thread for the model vestments or 
the real altar linens; paring knives and orange sticks for the 
carving. None of the other equipment exceeds these examples 
in elaborateness or in expense. The classes can be rotated so 
that the equipment can serve many. 

It is also very surprising that the children are so ready to 
cooperate. This interest grows in proportion to their contri- 
butions, not of money but of materials. I know of one religious 
vacation school where the older boys made a complete model 
church of materials that they themselves salvaged from the 
city dumps. The ideas that they put into execution were 
really amazing. 

From ends of wood, plaques, book-ends, crucifixes, stations 
of the cross, holy water fonts, shrines, sick-call boxes, candle 
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holders and Christmas cribs can be made. Work can be done 
in soap-carving, clay, gesso, plaster of Paris, crepe paper, 
paper, cardboard and beads. Scraps of material can be used 
for miniature vestments. The older girls can make the smaller 
linens, or linens for a home sick-call set. These suggestions 
by no means exhaust the possibilities; they are only indica- 
tions that we can follow. All of them are simple, inexpensive, 
easy to handle and offer endless possibilities limited only by 
ingenuity. 

Handcraft does mean a certain amount of extra work by 
the teacher for preparation, but the results are more than a 
compensation for this. 

No matter how small our portion of the big problem is, it 
is worthy of every thought, every effort. There is no stone we 
want to leave unturned to reach the souls of the children we 
are seeking. Handcraft is not offered as a panacea for all the 
difficulties of the religious vacation school, but if we find in 
it something of practical value to our ultimate aim of giving 
the public school child a complete development as a Catholic, 
it should have its place in our program. 


LOVE IS A DEFINITE COMMANDMENT 


Many a classroom is as impersonal as the packing room of a can- 
nery. We who follow the dear Christ owe to those who seek us a 
love that is personal as well as pure, interested as well as innocent, 
sweet to feel and easy to recognize even if it is untouched by the 
possibility of sin or selfishness. 


(By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., “Love Is a Definite Command- 
ment,” The Faculty Adviser, Vol. 1V, No. 10 (June, 1941), 
p. 1.) 





THE CONFRATERNITY QUESTION BOX 


Q. What grades were in mind in preparation of the Re- 
vised Baltimore Catechism No. 1? 

A. A Catechism of Christian Doctrine, No. 1, revised edi- 
tion of the Baltimore Catechism, is a summary of 
Catechism No. 2 and includes the doctrine of the 
Creed, Commandments, the Sacraments, Prayer and 
the Appendix, Why I Am A Catholic (useful for in- 
struction of adult converts). The Episcopal Commit- 
tee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine desig- 
nated the No. 1 Catechism for children who have made 
their First Communion and who are not yet twelve 
years of age. This group is commonly found in Grades 
3-5. 


. Have you any information on the extent to which car- 
fare and lunch money are provided for Confraternity 
workers in vacation schools? 

. Except for Religious and Seminarians there are very 
few instances reported where carfare or lunch money 
is provided for Confraternity workers in vacation 
schools. The workers give voluntarily their service, 
time, and personal expenses to the project. Where pro- 
visions are made by the Helpers to transport workers 
in private cars, it is a great asset to attendance and 
punctuality. Since the Vacation School schedule is in 
the morning only, there is seldom need of providing 
a lunch. 


Q. What is the custom in compensating the communities 
of Sisters for vacation school work? 

A. The offering for Sisters or seminarians is usually $5.00 
a week besides room, board, and transportation. 
In some instances communities offer their services 
gratuitiously. 


. Q. Are data available on the approximate number of 
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Sisters that take part in vacation school work through- 
out the country? 


. A survey made by the Confraternity in September, 

1941, on the Religious Vacation Schools throughout 
the country brought reports from sixty-three dioceses 
showing 271,967 children in attendance at religious 
vacation schools for 1941. 1,480 priests, 618 semi- 
narians, 4,964 Sisters, and 5,211 laity were engaged 
in teaching in these centers. The dioceses reporting 
represent both rural and urban, large and small. They 
might be considered typical of 54.3 of all the dioceses 
in the United States. 


Q. Are the religious Brothers engaging in Confraternity 


work? 


. Yes, the Religious Brothers have corresponded gra- 
ciously in dioceses where their services were requested 
or in cities where the Religious Brothers conduct 
schools. The Brothers of Mary in San Antonio serve 
in the School Year Religious Instruction and Religious 
Vacation School classes in the diocese of San Antonio. 
The Manhattan College, New York, directed by the 
Christian Brothers, is the first Catholic college aggre- 
gated to the Confraternity. Under the supervision of 
the Brothers, a Confraternity unit has been organized 
and promoted for the purpose of preparing the stu- 
dents for active parish work. During the past year 
the Society placed twenty-five of its members in 
twenty-three parish Chapters of the C. of C.D. 


. What are names of religious communities of women 
that have few or many subjects giving all their time to 
the religious instruction of public school pupils? 

. During the past fifty years many religious communi- 
ties have been organized to devote their time to the 
teaching of Catholic children attending public schools. 
Among these are: Sisters of Christian Doctrine; Sis- 
ters of the Holy Family; Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart; Missionary Sisters of the Most Holy 
Trinity (known as Trinitarians); Sisters of the Most 
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Blessed Eucharist; Parish Visitors of Mary Immacu- 
late; Missionary Catechists. 

Do you think teachers should have completed their 
course of training before engaging in Confraternity 
work, or can a teacher-training course parallel the 
teaching program? 


A. In many localities it would be impossible for teachers 


to complete their course of training before engaging in 
Confraternity work. Again, some volunteer teachers 
have had experience with children in classroom situa- 
tions and need only to become familiar with the con- 
tent and routine of Confraternity classes. For these 
teachers a course in doctrine parallel with the teaching 
program is satisfactory. 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL TEACHING THROUGH THE 


REGULAR CURRICULUM 


The Apostolate of the Church today is the social apostolate. The 
strongest emphasis in the present development of Catholic doctrine 
and Catholic practice is social. Under the guidance of the Pope, 
Catholic teachers from the Vatican to the kindergarten are stressing 
the Mystical Body, the Mass, Christ, the essential unity of the human 
race, the social aspects of property, the social nature of the human 


being. 


Catholicism cannot be taught completely unless the social doctrine 
of the Church becomes as familiar to our students as the obligation 
of attending Mass on Sunday. Social-mindedness must become sec- 
ond nature to all Catholics. 


3y Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J., “Catholic Social Teaching 
Through the Regular Curriculum,” The Catholic Educational 
Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 9 (November, 1941), p. 513. 











New Books in Review 


My First Book (A readiness book). This Is Our Home— 
(Pre-Primer). Pp. 48. Price 28c. This Is Our Family— 
(Primer). Pp. 160. Price 68c. These Are Our Friends—( Book 
1). Pp. 175. Price 80c. These Are Our Neighbors—( Book II). 
Pp. 255. Price 88c. “Faith and Freedom Series.” By Rev. 
Doctor George Johnson, Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D., Sister 
Thomas Aquinas, O.P., Miss Mary Synon, Sister M. Char- 
lotte, R.S.M., and Miss Bernadette Dore. New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1942. Prices are subject to discount. 

Just before the JouRNAL went to press for the present issue, 
the Commission on American Citizenship of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America issued the first four books of a new basal 
reading series. Whenever authors and publishers have pro- 
duced works for basal use in the curriculum, it has been the 
purpose of this JouRNAL to permit an author or editor to ex- 
plain the series. The JOURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
is pleased to announce the first books of this new series, pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Robert H. Connery, and to 
quote at length the following, taken from the publishers’ 
description of content and organization, teaching procedure, 
and general description: 

FartH AND FREEDOM was directly inspired by the Apostolic Letter, 
dated September 21, 1938, of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, to the 
American Bishops. In that letter the Holy Father urged the Bishops 
to counteract what the Holy See regarded as a materialistic trend 
among the people of our country and, indeed, of the world. Educa- 
tion was recognized in the Apostolic Letter as the proper antidote, 
and Christian citizenship was exalted. 

Interpreting and amplifying the Papal plea, the American Bishops, 
in a pastoral letter, proclaimed in vigorous terms a crusade of instruc- 
tion in the fundamental nature of democracy and turned to The 
Catholic University of America to sponsor such a crusade. A Com- 
mission on American Citizenship was set up by the University, and 
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it quickly determined to draft a new curriculum for use in the 
Catholic schools of the country and to provide the books to imple- 
ment it. The most important of these books is the basal reading series 
FAITH AND FREEDOM. 

Each book of the first three grades is a continuous story about an 
average American family. It is a Catholic family—lovable, discip- 
lined, devout. 

The stories in FarrH AND FrEEpoM are told with directness, dig- 
nity, and simplicity. Every word, every concept, in them is precisely 
designed to serve the high purpose of the series. 

The stories meet the child where he is. They tell about scenes, 
people, and incidents of his familiar acquaintance. Their “concept 
lead” is light, and their vocabulary expands gradually. At rhythmic 
intervals are breathing spaces where no new words occur and where 
the young learner coasts with effortless ease. 

The series as a whole has been organized to parallel the child’s 
unfolding sense of his environment. From home, to friends, to 
neighbors, to the community—both near and far—horizons are broad- 
ened until he deals with the history of his country and the democracy 
of which he is no inconsiderable part, The Farrm aNp FREEDOM 
series undertakes to offer vital experiences to the child of today for 
the sake of their duties as citizens of tomorrow... . 

The authors recognize reading as an integral part of the school 
program, but they have gone further. They not only give the child 
access through reading to other subjects of the curriculum—and any 
basal series of readers must do this—but they also provide in stimu- 
lating manner for the appreciation and the practice of social virtues. 

Teachers’ Manuals accompanying the texts discuss the philosophy 
and methods to which the authors subscribe. Teaching plans for each 
story present the most practical and efficient ways to use the text 
with its accessory materials—workbook; tests; chart; and word, 
phrase, and picture cards. 

FalTH AND FREEDOM recognizes and provides for a period of pre- 
reading (or reading readiness), for individual differences, for strict 
control of vocabulary, for enrichment of individual experiences, for 
simplicity of teaching method, for the development of independence 
in word power (content and picture clues, analogy, word analysis). 

Recognizing the desirability of the teacher’s knowing all ways of 
teaching reading in order that she may select that method which is 
best suited to each child and unit of material, the lesson plans, espe- 
cially those for the vitally important first year, are presented in 
detail. Each teaching plan is built around two objectives—(a) the 
step in the basal reading which the child is to master and (b) the 
theme of Christian social living therein applied. The lesson plan that 
then follows is organized into workable teaching units which consist 
of five definite steps, followed by suggestions for enrichment activi- 
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ties and word study. Each step serves a specific purpose in reading 
instruction, though not every one is always necessary in connection 
with every lesson... . 

Suggestions for each lesson include correlation with other areas 
of the curriculum, including Religious Education and the applica- 
tion of the concepts learned in the reading to creative activities. Many 
suggestions for construction work, drawing, stories and poems, and 
discussions based on the reading are included to give the children 
the concrete experiences which they may require for a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the subject matter at hand. 

My First Book in the FaitH AND FREEDOM series gives the child 
simple, well-planned, pre-reading activities designed to develop the 
learning powers and skills required for reading readiness. All chil- 
dren should be allowed to read it. 

It is colorful, attractive, and a convenient size for the children to 
handle. Each page has but one idea, usually repeated on the next 
page or elsewhere in slightly different form. Through the use of 
rhymes, songs, picture stories, and games about familiar things, M/y 
First Book helps the child to build fundamental skills and abilities 
such as left-to-right eye movement, visual and auditory discrimina- 
tion, good motor control, improved use of language, and increased 
span of attention and memory. It develops right attitudes. 

The “pictures to read” present the characters and many of the 
concepts which will be met in the Pre-Primer and Primer. 

This Is Our Home presents the first fundamental principle of 
Christian social living—love. The child is led to see how God, the 
Source of all love, manifests His Providence in the life of the child 
through Christian parents and Christian home life. Special emphasis 
is placed upon the virtues of love, respect, and co-operation in the 
home. . . 


The vocabulary has been carefully controled. The 58 new words 
are introduced gradually, no more than two to a page, and they are 
repeated not only in the text and the workbook but through additional 
activities and exercises in the Teachers’ Manual... . 

This Is Our Family provides for growth in the concepts of Chris- 
tian social living through the beginning of social life in the neigh- 
borhood and school. The practice of social virtue, stimulated by reli- 
gious motives, is initiated in this book. Special emphasis is placed 
upon the virtues of love, co-operation, unselfishness, courtesy, and 
respect for others. . . 

In addition to its excellent content the Primer presents material 
which has been developed according to the sensible and reasonable 
principles of vocabulary control. The child’s basic vocabulary is 
extended by an additional 154 words. Each of these words, as well 
as the 58 words introduced in the Pre-Primer, is maintained through 
frequent repetition, both in the text and in the accompanying work- 
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pook. The vocabulary is introduced gradually, no more than two 
new words making their first occurrence on a given page... . 

These Are Our Friends extends the concepts of Christian-social 
living to include the neighborhood and immediate community. The 
child is led to see the Providence of God working in his life through 
the love and kindness of those with whom he works and plays and, 
in particular, of those in the community by whom he is served. The 
child in turn is guided toward the practice of those virtues closely 
allied to love, such as unselfishness, filial devotion, kindness toward 
others, helpfulness, consideration, appreciation of the work of others, 
and gratitude. ... 

All words introduced in the Pre-Primer and Primer are repeated 
in this book together with an additional basic vocabulary of 172 
words. This basic vocabulary is maintained through frequent repeti- 
tion both in These Are Our Friends and in the accompanying work- 
book. No more than three new words are introduced on any one 
page. Many pages have no new words and may be read at sight... . 

In These Are Our Neighbors the child is led out from the confines 
of home and the surrounding neighborhood to agencies working for 
his welfare in urban and rural communities. The virtue of obedience, 
as exemplified in the lives of Christ, His Blessed Mother, and Saint 
Joseph, is made applicable to the child’s private as well as to his 
social life. Acceptance of the Divine Will as the source of all author- 
ity, filial devotion to parents, due respect for public and private 
property are stressed throughout the book... . 

The vocabulary of this second grade book has been carefully con- 
trolled. The basic vocabulary of preceding books is repeated, and 
271 words are introduced in These Are Our Neighbors. No more 
than three new words are introduced for the first time on any page. 
Adequate repetition in text and workbook is provided for. 


Concordance to the Bible. By Rev. Newton Thompson, 
S.T.D., and Raymond Stock. St. Louis, Missouri: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1942. Pp. 1255. Price $7.50. 

This is the first time that a Catholic Concordance has been 
made available to English speaking Catholics. The volume 
will be an invaluable reference for priests, teachers, scholars 
and all students of Religion from the secondary field on. The 
book is durably bound and not difficult to handle, although 
186,000 lines of reference are given in its 1255 pages. The 
Concordance may be used as a thesaurus. For instance, under 
the word “Faith” are given 250 passages in the Bible where 
that word occurs; 400 passages are given where the word 
“mercy” is to be found. 
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National Liturgical Week, 1941. Newark, N. J.: The Bene- 
dictine Liturgical Conference, 1941. Pp. xi++266. Price $1.50. 

This volume is the complete record of the Liturgical Week 
that took place last Fall in St. Paul, the theme of which was 
“the Living Parish: (1) worship; (2) charity; (3) action.” 
Included in the volume are the sermons and prepared lectures 
delivered during the meeting, digests of the discussions, and 
other data. In the Foreword, His Excellency, Most Rev. John 
B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, says: 


The study of the St. Paul “Liturgical Week” which is elaborated 
in these pages is a document of more than passing interest and im- 
portance. It vividly portrays the progress and vitality of the liturgi- 
cal revival in the United States. Together with its companion- 
volume issued last year, which recorded the inaugural national “Litur- 
gical Week” held in Chicago, it will be of permanent historical value. 
Far more important will be its contribution as an authoritative stimu- 
lus to Catholic interest in the liturgy, which is the praiseworhy aim 
of the national “Liturgical Week.” 


Economics. Report of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference. Franciscan Studies. 
St. Bonaventure, New York: The Franciscan Educational 
Conference, 1942. Pp. 195. Price $5.00 for an annual sub- 
scription. 

In his Preface, Father Adelman, O.F.M. Cap., describes 
this report as “An Apologia for a Franciscan Economist.” 
The following are among the fifteen topics presented at the 
Conference and reported in this volume: 


A recent Economic Theory—Monopolistic Competition; The Influ- 
ence of Economics on the Modern Trend in Our Government; The 
Authority and Teaching of the Church; The Social Security Legisla- 
tion of the New Deal; The Bearing of Economics on Crime; The 
Bearing of Economics on Mental Diseases ; The Golden Mean; Inte- 
grating Economic Principles with Catholic Social Teaching ; Teach- 
ing Economics in Our Major Seminaries. 


I Pray the Mass. By Rev. Hugo H. Hoever. New York: 
The Catholic Book Publishing Company, 1942. Pp. 447. Price 
35c to $3.50. 

The following are some of the desirable features of this 
new Sunday Missal: The fourteen “Prefaces” necessary to 
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make each Sunday’s Mass complete, and special feasts of the 
year, are included. The recently revised text of the New 
Testament is used throughout. Type is large, clear and legible 
and simple references direct the reader in knowing when to 
“read-on” or “to turn.” A Thought for Today” is given at the 
beginning of each Mass, on the theme or thought of that 
Sunday’s Mass. In the back of the Missal proper are com- 
monly used prayers and devotions. 


Is Modern Culture Doomed? By Andrew J. Krzesinski. 
New York: The Devin-Adair Co., 1942. Pp. xiv+158. Price 
$2.00. 


Father Krzesinski was formerly a Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Cracow. The following, taken from the 
author’s Introduction, outlines his presentation and suggests 
his optimism: 


Nazism and Communism, both of them grounded on materialistic 
principles, threaten to enslave the entire world. 

It would seem as if the days of Western culture and civilization 
were numbered. When we consider that all this takes place in an 
era of unprecedented technical development, a time of inventions 
enormously significant for human life; when we reflect that all the 
hopes of modern man are wrapped up in material progress, and that, 
down to our own day, peace among nations, as well as happiness, has 
depended exclusively on the abundance or scarcity of material wealth, 
we must admit that this culture and civilization are indeed passing 
through a crisis. Their state is all the more tragic in that the very 
principles by which they developed are now revolting against them 
and threatening them with complete extinction. 

What are the causes and symptoms of this critical state of con- 
temporary culture and civilization? 

To answer that question it will be necessary: first, to understand 
fully the meaning of culture in general; secondly, to examine care- 
fully the particular culture and civilization considered in this work, 
and finally, to determine as clearly as possible its chief characteristics. 
For culture and civilization may be of various kinds, their form 
depending principally on the ideal aimed at, and on the means em- 
ployed to attain it. 

At this point it is necessary to call attention to the fact that there 
is a duality of culture and civilization to be reckoned with in the 
modern West. On the one hand, we have in all the countries of 
Europe the traditional Christian culture and civilization, yet find in 
all of them, on the other hand, roughly proportionate to its activeness, 
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an anti-traditional, anti-Christian, materialistic culture and civiliza- 
tion. An examination of tthese two opposing cultures will show that 
the first of them—i.e., the Christian—is inviolable in its ideology, 
and that, in spite of sundry handicaps, it continues to develop more 
and more splendidly ; whereas the second, the anti-traditional, mate- 
rialistic culture, is at the present moment in a truly precarious condi- 
tion. One may go so far as to say it is already doomed, whereas 
Christian culture is still in the ascendant. 

In discussing the essential factors, characteristics and tragedy of 
modern culture and civilization, we must face and answer the ques- 
tion: Does its present truly tragic state justify the assumption of 
many contemporary pessimists that its downfall is in sight and that 
it is moving towards inevitable disintegration ? 

The author’s answer is: Definitely no. While fully appreciating 
the unquestionable gravity of the present situation, he is far from 
being a pessimist. On the contrary, he remains an optimist. In the 
existing crisis he discerns not only factors that make for the restora- 
tion of culture, but also the road upon which humanity may resume 
its march. Furthermore, he is convinced that mankind, torn asunder 
though it be by discord and racked with suffering, will presently enter 
upon a new and more enlightened period of its history. 


With All Patience. By Rev. Martin J. O’Connor. Scranton, 
Pa.: Diocesan Guild Studios, 1942. Pp. xv+310. Price $3.00. 

Father O’Connor is Pastor of St. Peter’s Cathedral and 
Vicar General of the Diocese of Scranton. The sermons and 
addresses presented are grouped under seven large headings: 
I. Catholic Hour Addresses; II. Cathedral Radio Sermons; 
III. St. Patrick’s Day Addresses; IV. Occasional Radio Talks; 
V. Occasional Sermons; VI. Sermons on Marriage; VII. 
Sketches. His Excellency, Most Rev. William Joseph Hafey, 
suggests that this volume be used as it was prepared, “slowly, 
thoughtfully and prayerfully” that it may “serve to hasten 


the day when again will reign on earth the Peace of Christ in 
the Kingdom of Christ.” 


Phychology of the Interior Senses. By Mark Aloysius Gaff- 
ney, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder Co., 1942. Pp. 260. Price $2.00. 
In his excellent book on the psychology of the interior 
senses Father Gaffney clarifies a very important phase of 
psychology. Too often are the concepts of the interior senses 
vague and poorly defined. Following the scholastic psy- 
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chology of St. Thomas Aquinas, illuminated and interpreted 
by modern scholastic psychologists, the author presents a 
clear and forceful description of the interior senses, together 
with their importance in the learning process. 


In writing this book, Father Gaffney makes use of various 
analogies and examples drawn from everyday life to clarify 
his presentation. He defines and delimits the function of com- 
mon sense, the imagination, memory, and instinct, and 
emphasizes their vital importance in all learning activity. 
Each chapter is followed by a comprehensive analysis and 
suggestions for supplementary reading that should facilitate 
assimilation of the subject matter. We can highly recommend 
this book for more advanced students in rational psychology 
or in educational psychology. The presentation might be im- 
proved, we believe, by incorporating some of the more impor- 
tant research investigations in the field of modern experi- 


mental psychology, and the fuller use of studies reported by 
non-scholastic authors. 


(Rev.) J. R. GLEASON 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Chicago 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Collins, Rev. Joseph B., S.S. Jesus Loves Children. Milwaukee: 

3ruce Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 130. Price 50c. 

Deferrari, Roy J. Essays on Catholic Education in the United 
States. Patterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. Pp. xi+556. 
Price $4.50. 

Hoever, Rev. Hugo H. J Pray the Mass. New York: Catholic 
Book Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 447. Price 35c to $3.50. 


O’Connor, Martin J. With All Patience. Scranton, Pa.: Diocesan 
Guild Studios. Pp. 310. Price $3.00. 


This Is Our Home (Pre-Primer), pp. 48. Price 28c; This 1s Our 
Family (Primer), pp. 160. Price 68c. These Are Our Friends (Book 
I), pp. 175. Price 80c. These Are Our Neighbors (Book I1), pp. 255. 
Price 88c. “Faith and Freedom Series” by Rev. Doctor George John- 
son, Sister M. Marguerite, S.M.D., Sister Thomas Aquinas, O.P., 
Miss Synon, Sister M. Charlotte, R.S.M., and Miss Bernadette 


Dore. The prices given are subject to discount. New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1942. 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Ehman, Rev. Daniel, S.SS.R. Are We Being Defeated? Toronto: 
Catholic Church Extension Print Co., 1942. Pp. 32. Price 5c. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A. Why Drink? New York: The Paulist Press, 
1942. Pp. 30. Price 5c each, $3.75 per 100. 

O’Hara, Most Rev. Edwin V. Catholic Education and the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Patterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1942. Pp. 58. Price 25c. 

Sullivan, Rev. Walter, C.S.P. Paul the Apostle. New York: The 
Paulist Press, 1942. Pp. 48. Price 5c each, $3.75 per 100. 


Treacy, Rev. Gerald, S.J. Ignatius Loyola. The Soldier Saint. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1942. Pp. 32. Price 5c each, $3.75 per 100. 


WHY DID CHRIST TEACH IN PARABLES? 


The art of the story teller is one of the oldest of the arts. The great 
tellers of stories have been and remain the great teachers. The story 
form has been, and can be, the best vehicle of instruction. Formal 
statements of literal truth do not grip, and remain, as the storied 
lesson. 

“Truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at humble doors.” 


To capture the emotional side of the child, an appeal to the intellect 
is not enough. Emotions usually follow the imagination rather than 
reason. If the intellect and the imagination are led to work in har- 
mony, the emotions and the will can be governed. Conduct is not 
made up of syllogisms. 


(By Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching to Think in Religion, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, Ch. IT, 
p. 23.) 
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Summer Sessions 
1942 


SINCE educational acceleration is of national interest, the 
period of instruction for the summer months of 1942 is 
divided into three separate sessions: 


A. The First Session of the Day Division in the 
Graduate and Undergraduate Colleges of 
Liberal Arts, (Uptown and Downtown), and the 
College of Commerce commences June 26 and 
closes August |. 


. The Second Session of the Day Division in the 
Uptown Liberal Arts only, and the Downtown 
College of Commerce commences August 3 
and closes September 8. 


. The Evening Liberal Arts Session commences 
June 4 and closes August 21. The Evening Com- 
merce Session commences June | and closes 
August 21. 
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